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SUGGESTIONS FOR A GOVERNED WORLD 


(Adopted by the American Peace Society May 27, 1921) 


precepts which have been confirmed by the experience of the 
to these precepts and its 


The 
past hundred years—recurs, 
own traditions, and, confessing anew 
a war-torn world: 


American Peace Society, 
in these days of storm 
its faith in their 


mindful of the precepts of its founders 
and stress at 
feasibility and 


home and of confusion and discord abroad, 


necessity, restates and resubmits to a hesitant, a suffering, and 


That the voluntary Union of States and their helpful co-operation for the attainment of their common ideals can only be effective 
if, and only so far as, “The rules of conduct governing individual relations between citizens or subjects of a civilized State are equally 


applicable as between enlightened nations” ; 

That the rules of conduct governing individual relations, 
relate to “the enjoyment of life and liberty, 
and safety”; and 

That these concepts, 
be a chief concern of nations, 


life and breath of 


“justice,” 


which are the very 
inasmuch as 


and which 
with the means of acquiring 


reason and 
and its administration, 


terms of international law, 


must needs be expressed in 
g and obtaining happiness 


and possessing property and pursuin 
justice, upon which the Law of Nations is founded, must 
“is the great interest of man on earth.’ 


Therefore, realizing the conditions which confront the world at the termination of its greatest of wars; conscious that permanent 


relief can only come through standards of morality 
nations shall be a regulated conduct, 


Society ventures, at its ninety-third annual meeting, 

and twenty-one, to suggest, 

1. To institute Conferences of Nations, to meet at stated 
intervals, in continuation of the first two conferences of 
The Hague; and 

To facilitate the labors of such conferences; to invite 
accredited institutions devoted to the study of interna- 
tional law, to prepare projects for the consideration of 
governments, in advance of submission to the conferences ; 
in order 

To restate and amend, reconcile and clarify, extend and 
advance, the rules of international law, which are indis- 
pensable to the permanent establishment and the successful 
administration of justice between and among nations. 

II. To convoke, as soon as practicable, a conference for 
the advancement of international law; to provide for its 
organization outside of the domination of any one nation 
or any limited group of nations; to which conference every 
nation recognizing, accepting, and applying international 
law in its relations with other nations shall be invited and 
in which all shall participate upon a footing of equality. 

Ill. To establish an Administrative Council, to be com- 
posed of the diplomatic representatives accredited to the 
government of the State in which the conference for the 
advancement of international law convenes; which repre- 
sentatives shall, in addition to their ordinary functions as 
diplomatic agents, represent the common interests of the 
nations during the interval between successive confer- 
ences; and to provide that 

The president of the Administrative Council shall, ac- 
cording to diplomatic usage, be the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the country in which the conference convenes ; 

An advisory committee shall be appointed by the Admin- 
istrative Council from among its members, which shall 
meet at short, regular, and stated periods; 

The chairman of the advisory committee shall be elected 
by its members; 

The advisory committee shall report 
labors to the Administrative Council; 

The members of the Administrative Council, having con- 
sidered the report of the advisory committee, shall transmit 
their findings or recommendations to their respective gov- 
ernments, together with their collective or individual 
opinions, and that they shall act thereafter upon such 
findings and recommendations only in accordance with in- 
structions from the governments which they represent. 

IV. To authorize the Administrative Council to appoint, 
outside its own members, an executive committee or secre- 
tary’s office to perform such duties as the conference for 
the advancement of international law, or the nations shall 
from time to time prescribe; and to provide that 

The executive committee or secretary's office shall be 
under the supervision of the Administrative Council; 

The executive committee or secretary's office shall report 
to the Administrative Council at stated periods. 

V. To empower the Administrative Council to appoint 
other committees for the performance of such duties as 
the nations in their wisdom or discretion shall find it de- 
sirable to impose. 

VI. To furnish technical advisers to assist the Adminis- 
trative Council, the advisory committee, or other commit- 
tees appointed by the council, in the performance of their 
respective duties, whenever the appointment of such tech- 
nical advisers may be necessary or desirable, with the un- 
derstanding that the request for the appointment of such 
experts may be made by the conference for the advance- 
ment of international law or by the Administrative Council. 

VII. To employ good offices, mediation, and friendly com- 
position wherever feasible and practicable, in their own 
disputes, and to urge their employment wherever feasible 


the result of its 


and practicable, in disputes between other nations. 


and that the government of tie 
thereof, shall be a government of laws and not of men; and desiring to contribute to the extent of its capacity, 
held in the city 
as calculated to incorporate these princi 


and principles of justice expressed in rules of law, to the end that the conduct of 


government of each member 
the American Peace 
of Washington, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
iples in the practice of nations, an international agreement : 

VIII. To organize a Commission of Inquiry of limited 
membership, which may be enlarged by the nations in dis- 
pute, to which commission they may refer, for investiga- 
tion and report, their differences of an international char- 


Union of States, as well as the 


acter, unless they are otherwise bound to submit them to 
arbitration or to other form of peaceful settlement; and 
To pledge their good faith to abstain from any act of 


force against one another pending the investigation of the 
commission and the receipt of its report; and 

To reserve the right to act on the report as their respec- 
tive interests may seem to them to demand: and 

To provide that the Commission of Inquiry shall submit 
its report to the nations in controversy for their action, 
and to the Administrative Council for its information. 

1X. To create a Council of Conciliation of limited mem- 
bership, with power on behalf of the nations in dispute to 
add to its members, to consider and to report upon such 
questions of a non-justiciable character, the settlement 
whereof is not otherwise prescribed, which shall from time 
to time be submitted to the Council of Conciliation, either 
by the powers in dispute or by the Administrative Council ; 
and to provide that 

The Council of Conciliation shall transmit its proposals 
to the nations in dispute, for such action as they may deem 
advisable, and to the Council of Administration for its in- 
formation. 

X. To arbitrate differences of an international character 
not otherwise provided for, and in the absence of an agree- 
ment to the contrary, to submit them to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, in order that they may 
be adjusted upon a basis of respect for law, with the under- 
standing that disputes of a justiciable nature may likewise 
be referred to the Permanent Court of Arbitration when 
the parties in controversy prefer to have their differences 
settled by judges of their own choice, appointed for the 
occasion, 
with 


XI. To set up an international court of justice 
obligatory jurisdiction, to which, upon the failure of diplo- 
macy to adjust their disputes of a justiciable nature, all 


States shall have direct access—a court whose decisions 
shall bind the litigating States, and, eventually, all parties 
to its creation, and to which the States in controversy may 
submit, by special agreement, disputes beyond the scope of 
obligatory jurisdiction. 

XII. To enlarge from time to time the obligatory juris- 
diction of the Permanent Court of International Justice by 
framing rules of law in the conferences for the advance- 
ment of international law, to be applied by the court for 
the decision of questions which fall either beyond its pres- 
ent obligatory jurisdiction or which nations have not 
hitherto submitted to judicial decision. 


XIII. To apply inwardly international law as a rule of 
law for the decision of all questions involving its prin- 
ciples, and outwardly to apply international law to em 


questions arising between and among all nations, so far ¢ 
they involve the Law of Nations. 

XIV. To furnish their citizens or subjects adequate in- 
struction in their international obligations and duties, as 
well as in their rights and prerogatives: 


To take all necessary steps to render such instruction 
effective; and thus 

To create that “international mind” and enlightened 
public opinion which shall persuade in the future, where 


force has failed to compel in the past, the observance of 
those standards of honor, morality, and justice which ob- 
tain between and among individuals, bringing in their train 
law and order, through which, and through which alone, 
peace between nations may become practicable, attainable, 
and desirable. 
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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 


THIS SOCIETY 


VERY FRIEND of the American Peace Society will 
EK wish to be reminded that the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace has repeated its offer to give to 
the American Peace Society a sum equal to its income 
from other sources up to and including $15,000. This 
simply means that every dollar contributed to the service 
of the American Peace Society, up to $15,000, will be 
duplicated by the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. 

Presented with this situation during our last fiscal 
year, friends met the situation and oversubscribed the 
amount before the expiration of the time. 

We have no doubt they will wish to do the same now. 





bens DATE of October 8, the American Peace So- 
ciety wrote to the Secretary of State as follows: 


The Honorable THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: The American Peace Society gladly places its 
library, archives, magazine, and officers at the service of the 
coming Conference for the Reduction of Armaments. 

Please feel at liberty to indicate any direction our efforts 
may take to the promotion of the high matters upon which 
the conference is about to enter. 
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PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL JUSTICE, A FACT 


PERMANENT International Court of Justice is an 
A established fact. 

ready have a Court of Arbitration, organized by the con- 
ventions of The Hague of 1899 and 1907, and that we 
also have special tribunals of arbitration to which States 


When it is recalled that we al- 


are always at liberty to submit their disputes for settle- 
ment, every believer in the principle that issues between 
States too difficult for settlement by means of diplomacy 
and friendly composition should be settled according to 
the principles of arbitration or of judicial settlement 
has the right to feel profoundly encouraged. 

The American Peace Society is thus encouraged. 
Among the classic proposals for the promotion of inter- 
national peace, Henry IV, Crucé, Penn, Saint-Pierre, 
and Rousseau conceived that judicial functions should 
belong to an international legislative body which they 
It was William Ladd, founder of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, who, in his definitive plan of 1840 


proposed. 


provided for a separate court, was the first to advance 
such a proposal. It is historically justifiable, therefore, 
to credit Mr. William Ladd with being the father of the 
Permanent International Court of Justice. In his 
famous “Essay on the Congress of Nations,” setting 
forth the arguments for and the arguments against an 
international congress for the purpose of making inter- 
national law, and an international court for the purpose 
of interpreting and applying such international law, 
The 
American Peace Society may be pardoned, therefore, for 
calling attention once more to this significant contri- 
bution. 

Referring to Mr. Ladd’s proposal, Dr. James Brown 
Scott, himself the most consistent and effective among 
living workers in behalf of a Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, truly and graciously said in 1916: 


Mr. Ladd’s proposal became widely accepted. 


“Mr. Ladd cherished no illusions. He believed that 
his plan was practical, and believing, likewise, that it 
was wise and just, he felt that it could wait years, if need 
be, for its realization, and that repeated failures would 
not prevent ultimate triumph when a court of 
nations composed of judges exists as a permanent insti- 
tution before which nations appear as suitors, and when 
mankind, accustomed to these institutions, recognize 
their importance, the name of William Ladd will un- 
doubtedly figure among the benefactors of his kind.” 


Dr. Scott’s analysis has been justified by the facts. 
We now know that Mr. Ladd’s proposal sprang from no 
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His was a practical plan. It was necessary to 
“wait years for its realization,” but the “re- 
peated failures” have not prevented its “ultimate 
triumph.” The Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice is the consummation of the aspirations of this 
worthy man. It requires no unusual insight or power 
of prophecy to foresee that William Ladd is destined 
more and more to “figure among the benefactors of his 
kind.” 

The American Peace Society has no disposition to 
claim for itself credit to which it is not entitled. The 
whole project is, however, distinctly American. Prior 
to the peace conference in Paris, initiative in behalf of 
a Permanent International Court of Justice had long 
been quite general in America. Beside the efforts of the 
American Peace Society, there were associated with the 
movement such persons as. James Brown Scott, Elihu 
Root, Joseph H. Choate, Andrew D. White, David Jayne 
Hill, Robert Lansing, Theodore Roosevelt, some of whom 
were members of the American Peace Society. Indeed, 
article 14 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, the 
article which provided for the formulation and submis- 
sion of plans for the establishment of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, was incorporated in that 
document largely upon the initiative of two of the Amer- 
icans just mentioned. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the United States has consistently refused to ratify the 
Treaty of Versailles, of which the Covenant of the 
League of Nations is a part, it was an American, Elihu 
Root, aided by James Brown Scott, who was the most 
conspicuous contributor to the “Statute” for the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice now happily assured. 
John Bassett Moore, for many years one of America’s 
most distinguished authorities on international law, is 
one of the eleven judges composing the court. 

We have consistently opposed the League of Nations. 
We shall continue to advocate rather an international 
organization which the United States can consistently 
enter. But we would not belittle the services of the 
League of Nations in this important business. It has 
done its duty under the terms of article 14 of the Cove- 
nant with conspicuous intelligence. The Council sub- 
mitted the matter, under date of February 13, 1920, to 
an international committee of jurists, calling attention 
to the fact that the court is the most essential part of 
the organization of the League of Nations; indeed, that 
“if it is established on sound and statesmanlike princi- 
ples, it can contribute perhaps more than any other 
single institution to maintain the peace of the world and 
the supremacy of right amongst the nations.” The com- 
mittee of jurists submitted its project to the Council of 
the League of Nations. After certain modifications, the 
Council submitted it to the Assembly. With these modi- 


illusion. 


fications the plan now embodied in a “Statute” was 
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adopted. According to the provisions of the statute, the 
judges have been elected as follows: Rafael Altamira, 
Spain; Dionisio Anzilotti, Italy; Ruy Barboza, Brazil; 
Antonio de Bustamante, Cuba; Viscount Finlay, Great 
Britain; Max Huber, Switzerland; B. C. J. Loder, 
Netherlands; John Bassett Moore, United States; 
Didrik Galtrup Gjedde Nyholm, Denmark ; Yoruzo Oda, 
Japan; Charles André Weiss, France. The deputy 
judges elected were M. Beichmann, Norway; M. Negul- 
esco, Rumania; M. Wang, China; M. Yovanovitch, Serb- 
Croat-Slovene State. Thus through the travail of years 
the court is born. 

It would be difficult to overemphasize the importance 
of this court. It is to be open to members of the League 
and also to States mentioned in the annex to the Cove- 
nant, which includes the United States. It may be open 
to other States. The jurisdiction of the court will ex- 
tend to all cases which parties may see fit to refer to it. 
It will be competent in issues relating to the interpreta- 
tion of a treaty, to any question of international law, to 
the existence of any fact which, if established, would 
constitute the breach of an international obligation, to 
the nature or extent of the reparation to be made for the 
breach of an international obligation, and to any dispute 
as to the jurisdiction of the court itself. Contrary to 
the recommendations of the committee of jurists, the 
court has not been given compulsory jurisdiction ; that 
is to say, no nation is obliged to appear before the court ; 
and yet it is provided that the States may agree to grant 
this compulsory jurisdiction for such States as accept 
the obligation. Several States have already accepted this 
obligation. The others will follow. It is further pro- 
vided that the judges shall, in their findings, apply inter- 
national conventions establishing rules expressly recog- 
nized by the contesting States; international custom as 
evidence of a general practice accepted as law; the gen- 
eral principles of law recognized by civilized nations; 
and, so far as the parties in a given case are concerned, 
the court shall apply also judicial decisions and the 
teachings of the most qualified publicists of the inter- 
ested nations as subsidiary means for the determination 
of rules of law. Furthermore, the court may decide a 
case ex aequo et bono, if the parties agree thereto. 

Thus there has come into being, for the use of the 
nations, an instrument which can serve the nations as 
does our Supreme Court the States of our Union. This 
most important of all international facts will impress 
itself increasingly upon the consciousness of States— 
slowly, but, we have every reason for believing, surely 
and profoundly. In the long climb of civilization, jus- 
tice has been found to be the supreme purpose of States. 
The law and the courts are the cities of refuge for the 
peoples. The establishment of this court is, therefore, 
the outstanding hope for the peace of the world. 
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IT IS WELL 


HE TREATIES of peace negotiated by President 

Harding between this country and Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Hungary, the first signed in Berlin August 25, 
and ratified with overwhelming majorities by both 
branches of the German Government, passed the United 
States Senate October 18, sixty-six voting for the Ger- 
man treaty, twenty against. Austria has ratified the 
treaty, and Hungary will do the same upon the opening 
of her parliament, about November 1. When ratifica- 
tions have been exchanged and the treaties proclaimed, 
there remain only the appointment of ambassadors and 
the opening of consular relationships to place the United 
States and her former enemies upon their pre-war foot- 
ing of friendly intercourse. Whatever objections have 
been or may be raised to the terms of the treaties, we 
feel that the end will amply justify the means. The 
economic, political, and moral condition of the world is 
chaotic and distressing. One necessary step toward re- 
covery from this situation is the return to amicable trade 
and political relations between the United States and 
the Central Powers. These treaties will make that more 
nearly possible. 

It has been difficult to follow the opposition to the 
treaties. The charge that they are unintelligible in 
themselves is, we believe, a lawyer’s quibble. If it were 
true that they mean an appointment by the United 
States of a representative upon the Reparations Commis- 
sion, and therefore a fatal step into the whirlpool of the 
Treaty of Versailles, we could quite understand and, 
indeed, appreciate the opposition of such men as Mr. 
Borah. The fact, however, is that if the United States 
should appoint a member upon the Reparations Com- 
mission it could be done only with the advice and con- 
sent of the Congress. Surely, the Congress ought to be 
able to trust itself. We do not take the view that the 
United States, under the terms of the present treaties, is 
trying to “grab” anything. It is unmistakably a fact 
that the United States has certain claims against Ger- 
many, some of them pre-war claims and some of them 
claims arising from events transpiring during the war. 
It is proper that the United States should keep itself in 
position to present these claims at the proper time and 
in the proper way. It is no criticism of the treaties that 
they do not cover all possible contingencies that may 
arise in the future relations between this country and 
Europe. Neither are we of the opinion that the Wood- 
row Wilson Democracy of New York City is rendering 
any service to right thinking in America by harking 
back to views expressed a year or more ago by men faced 
with the problem of drawing political platforms in Chi- 
cago or San Francisco. Time does make ancient good 
uncouth, and the necessity for action sometimes makes 
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the fear of inconsistency itself an evil. The treaties just 
passed end the technical war, avoid embarrassing conces 
sions, exclude the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
and lead toward normal relations between the United 
States and her former enemies. They do no violence to 
the traditional policies of this government and involve 
us not at all in that seething cauldron of interminable 
broils peculiar to Europe. It is well that the treaties 
are an accomplished fact. 
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LOSING CONFIDENCE IN THE OLD NOSTRUM 


“I’ve taken a lot of that medicine without getting rid of 
my troubles.”—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 


HOW THE REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 
MAY LESSEN THE CHANCES 
OF WAR 


HE WORLD is beginning to see the gray break of the 
morning after the night before. It has had a 
wild experience, expensive withal. As they come to 
their senses and feel of their pocket-books, the nations 
discover that they are both sick and bankrupt, their 
pockets empty, their debts staggering, and their jobs 
gone. The night of drunkenness, lasting through seven 
long years, has left them ill indeed and sore distressed. 
Sobering up, they inquire about the things that must 
be done. The one least injured by the wild debauch, 
namely, the United States of America, has shown the 
way. It has spoken the sane word. To the ones most 
vitally concerned it has said two things, namely: We 
must reduce our expenses; we must sign the pledge. 
Surely that sounds like good advice. 
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The nations must retrench. This is a patent fact, 
apparent to all. The debts must be paid, current ex- 
penses must be met, a sinking fund must be provided 
for the reconstructions and new enterprises. Since this 
is so, the unproductive and unnecessary expenses must 
be pared to the bone and that right early. The unpro- 
ductive and unnecessary expenses constitute at present 
the major part of the total. Thus the leading nations 
of the world are expressing openly their faith in the 
possibility of a general reduction of armaments, if not, 
indeed, of a veritable disarmament, as the means of 
economic salvation. 

Colonel Georges Noblemaire, of France, President of 
the Paris, Lyons and Mediterranean Railroad, speaking 
in Geneva, and with the full approval of the French 
Government, on October 1, insisted that France hates 
yar for the reason that no nation had so suffered from 
it; and went on to say: “What does France ask for? 
First of all, for complete disarmament of the States 
which were obliged to disarm in accordance with 
treaties. Secondly, organization of the right of investi- 
gation, which is an indispensable condition to disarma- 
Given those conditions, France is ready 
Upon the 


ment action. 
for a scheme of practical disarmament.” 
same day and in the same place, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, 
of England, said: “Gentlemen, M. Noblemaire has said 
the policy of France is peace. That, too, is the policy 
of Great Britain.” Captain Bruce, of Australia, also 
said on the same occasion: “We want to see the nations 
disarm because without a great navy and army nobody 
can take Australia from us.” And Mr. Branting, of 
Sweden, also upon the same occasion, said that he saw 
hope in regional disarmament, adding that some nations 
were ready now to make such bargains with their 
neighbors. “What Sweden wants,” said Mr. Branting, 
“is to get beyond the era of vague phrases and down 
to realities on this disarmament business.” Such state- 
ments spring from a great fear, a realizing sense of the 
financial ruin facing the great nations because of the 
costs of war. This fear is justified by the facts. That 
practically all of the nations, outside the United States 
and Japan, are insolvent, if we look upon them from 
the point of view of the value of their matured obliga- 
tions as of July last, is apparent from the following 
table : 


Exchange Per cent 


Jountry. Par. rates. of 
solvency. 
er er Ee $.2030 $.0015 00.70 
Nr rrr . 1930 .0778 40.30 
os ar . 2030 .0134 06.60 
SEED e¢4d00sa0s0deeacaee . 2680 - 1650 61.60 
I 8 a ard ake eh caw adiated ae 4.86% 3.6975 76.00 
PN 6cGid cb amb awa 'gaaeeneas . 1930 .0170 08.80 
NE” 3655364 eet one kekwsean .- 1930 .0793 41.10 
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RE akedsvisasweoon tens . 2390 .0133 05 .60 
EERE rae ser eee eee . 1930 0577 29.90 
Er eas err -4020 . 3254 80.90 
NE “Wi ving es etelnan ee wea . 2080 .0088 01.80 
DE ea wnins's ae keine hewn ones . 1930 .0474 24.60 
EE ee cee eer . 2030 . 0067 03.00 
PIE <i oddecavweqcess wees . 2680 .1395 52.10 
EN Seu artigls sa taraacalnieie thane earn . 2380 ; i 00.25 
DE id cecee swan ekerheeu .1930 .0148 07.60 
ne i aa en .5140 .0020 00.39 
EE an alee waeee eee . 1930 .0272 14.10 
MD 66 ateaensaddicemawane . 1930 . 1280 66.40 
EE Senitinis wtuwneess wanes . 2680 . 2162 80.70 
ND i544 kt cheemoweae .1930 .1676 86.80 
EER Wocancetasecuasuws'encded .4866 . 2400 49.30 
DL ‘ceaeuGmnowapae aid ecco: ca - 4800 96.40 
BEE sii netciacdcwawiaes .4244 . 2962 69.80 
MEE niGwadtesesaskweascaaes .3245 . 1050 32.40 
EI ciliata nin aelihinm ARE Aaa 1.0000 . 8790 87.90 


Measured by the value of her matured obligations, 
Japan can show only 96.4 per cent of solvency. The 
United States is little better off. 

Of course, this distressing economic situation has 
been brought about wholly by the war, the costs of 
which are staggering. Take the costs to the United 
States alone. Mr. Frederick A. Dolph is authority for 
the following table, submitted by Senator Spencer and 
printed in the Congressional Record July 6, 1921: 


United States World War Costs 
(Revised from data made public up to July 1, 1921.) 


Military cost, as per report of Secretary 


EE nts ciannk ame bna aes Kaas ee 24,010,000,000 .00 
Extra cost of government functions under 

war conditions, as per report of Secre- 

ary TOWING. occ cccx ces cpt eeareicnn 4,500,000,000 . 00 
Red Cross contributions. ........-secse. 978,512,225 .00 
Other relief contributions to organiza- 

tions—Salvation Army, Knights of Co- 

lumbus, Y. M. C. A., ete., estimated at 

CROCE TOG CGNs vciccccccvccesees 490,000,000 . 00 
Governmental contributions to relief from 

war supplies, etc. (See Congressional 

Record, June 24, 1921, p. 3181)....... 648,000,000 .00 
American citizen claims against Ger- 

many, as per report of Secretary of 

State. (See S. Doc. No. 419, 66th 

Pe Ee Ns snc ease kiewieb kena se 221,133,231. 21 


Confiscated American-owned property in 
Germany, as per same document...... 
Confiscated property of American pris- 
oners in Germany, as per same docu- 
EE nem eunawins menew er ateen Seek as 
V’ension costs, estimated by comparison 
with Civil War pensions. Wounded in 
Civil War were 246,712 and in World 
War 224,089. Civil War pensions up to 
June 30, 1919, were $5,299,859,509.39. 
(See Congressional Record, June 20, 
es, Sr ass nse cae shanscaswkcus 5,000,000,000 . 00 


191,147,346 .76 
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Obligations of foreign governments ab- 
sorbed in the United States by private 
interests since August 1, 1914. (See 
report of Secretary Glass in Congres- 
sional Record, June 24, 1921, p.3181).. 

Governmental loans to allies, with inter- 
est 


4,129,820,344.11 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


10,000,000,000 . 00 





OT ee eer Perey re 50,168,625, 707 . 16 


Look at it from another point of view. We may have 
called the attention of our readers to these facts before, 
but no apology is necessary for repeating them here. 
We now know that the United States Government ap- 
propriated for the year ending June 30, 1920, $5,686,- 
005,706. We know that 25 per cent of this was 
appropriated for present armaments, 67.8 per cent for 
past wars, including the care of soldiers, pensions, rail- 
road deficit, shipping board, interest on the public debt, 
European relief, and the like—a total of 92.8 per cent. 
This left 3.2 per cent for the administration of the gov- 
ernment, including the expenses of the Congress, the 
President, and the various departments; 3 per cent to 
be expended upon public works, such as harbors, rivers, 
roads, and parks, and 1 per cent for the promotion of 
our agricultural and natural resources, the interest of 
labor, education, and public health. Putting these facts 
in other words, the taxation for the Federal Government 
for the year given averaged $50 per person—men, 
women, and children. Out of each $50 the amount 
spent for research, education, and development, was 
fifty cents. 

Manifestly, the United States of America, albeit the 
wealthiest of the nations, the creditor nation of the 
world, must revise its budget as a mere matter of com- 
If that be so for the United States, how 
much more must it be true of all the other armament- 
laden nations. The Washington conference will have 
the impetus of a world-wide desire to reduce military 
expenses as the great essential step toward anything like 
a condition of economic sanity. 

But suppose armaments are reduced and these wild 
expenditures are, in fact, lessened. Will the world be 
any safer as a place in which to live? Will the economic 
relief promote the cause of peace and justice between 
nations? Not to speak of. 

Manifestly, armaments are of no significance except 
as the agencies of policy. Armaments in and of them- 
selves are impotent. It is the motives behind them that 
cause and wage wars. If all of the nations were to scrap 
their armaments tomorrow, retaining at the same time 
their greeds and hates and intrigues, the world would 
be no less dangerous as a dwelling-place for man. Some 
unknown chemist in Berlin, Oshkosh, or Kamchatka 
might tomorrow perfect an instrument of destruction 
which, for the nominal expense of $3.00, might blow 


mon sense. 
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London or Paris or New York into unrecoverable bits 
in five minutes of time. Given the motive for such 
business, some such result is the omnipresent dread. 
Where fears exist hatreds thrive. Where 
hatreds, instruments of destruction will be found, and, 


there are 
hence, war will continue to lift its threatening fist. 
Thus the reduction of armaments or, for that matter, 
the abolition of armamenjs, aside from the economic 
advantage, would be of no benefit to a world that knows 
war to be the most perfect expression of all that is evil. 
Any effective reduction of armaments must, therefore, 
begin with a reduction in terms of policy. We must 
sober up. 

The most fundamental problem, therefore, facing the 
coming conference for the reduction of armaments is 
this problem of international policy. To be specific, 
can Japan be persuaded to change her policy toward 
Korea and China? Can European nations be persuaded 
Or will the 
United States change its policy toward Japan or the 
European States now in China? Thus the problem even 


to change their policies toward China? 


of reducing armaments is a difficult problem, probably 
the most difficult problem facing the world. 

It is evident that the United States government has 
been mindful of the difficulties. 
tempted to define and to narrow the scope of the con- 


It has consistently at- 


ference, evidently with the hope of thus attaining some 
definite and desirable result. There has been a steady 
pressure from this government in all directions to keep 
the subjects to be discussed within the limits originally 
contemplated, namely, the reduction of armaments and 
attention to the Pacific problems. Hence, thus far, the 
unwillingness of both President Harding and Secretary 
Hughes to regard the debts owed by other nations to this 
government as in any sense an appropriate part of the 
business to be considered. Other attempts to enlarge the 
program have been frowned upon by the United States. 

It is true that this government did not accept the 
Borah plan of limiting the discussions to matters relat- 
ing to the United States, Great Britain, and Japan. It 
has seen fit to include France and Italy, and, for matters 
with which they are directly concerned, China, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Portugal; but the American opinion 
seems to be that the conference should concentrate upon 
a few things that press particularly for attention, and 
that it should feel its way carefully as to other matters. 
The tentative agenda prepared by the State Department, 
and apparently agreeable in the main to the other na- 
tions that will participate in the conference, as phrased 
by the State Department itself, are as follows. 


CONFERENCE ON LIMITATION OF ARMAMENT 


Out of courtesy to the united governments, the State De- 
partment did not give out the tentative suggestions as to the 
agenda for the Conference on the Limitation of Armaments. 
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inasmuch as information as to the list of topics has been 
received from sources other than the department and the 
publication is inaccurate in some particulars, a corrected 
statement is appended. 


LIMITATION OF ARMAMENT 


1. Limitation of naval armament, under which shall be 
discussed (a) basis of limitation, (b) extent, (c) fulfillment. 
2. Rules for control of new agencies of warfare. 
3. Limitation of land armament. 
PaciFIC AND Far EASTERN QUESTIONS 
1. Questions relating to China. 
First. Principles to be applied; second, application. 
Subjects: 
(a) Territorial integrity. 
(vb) Administrative integrity. 
(c) Open door—equality of commercial and indus- 
trial opportunity. 
(d) Concessions, monopolies, or preferential economic 
privileges. 
(e) Development of railways, including plans relat- 
ing to Chinese Eastern Railway. 
(f) Preferential railroad rates. 
(g) Status of existing commitments. 
2. Siberia. (Similar headings.) 
3. Mandated islands. (Unless questions earlier settled.) 
Under the heading of “Status of Existing Commitments,” 
it is expected that opportunity will be afforded to consider 
and to reach an understanding with respect to unsettled 
questions involving the nature and scope of commitments 
under which claims of rights may hereafter be asserted. 


Surely, here is enough for one conference. ‘To start out 
to accomplish more would do more harm than good. 
The administration in Washington has evidently enter- 
tained the hope that certain specific Far Eastern ques- 
tions, such as those arising out of the Yap and Shan- 
tung disputes, may be settled before the conference 
convenes. There are some indications that the efforts 
toward adjusting the Yap dispute have progressed satis- 
factorily ; but, on the surface at least, there seems to be 
more skepticism about Shantung. China has rejected 
the proposals which Japan made in September, pro- 
posals which seemed to intimate that they were Japan’s 
last word in the premises. It may be that China is 
disposed to hold back as to Shantung and lay the ques- 
tion before the conference, on the theory that she can- 
not get less in Washington than Japan has already 
offered, and that she may possibly get more. In any 
event, the point to be kept clearly in mind is that the 
Washington conference will succeed or fail in proportion 
as it meets and solves, to the satisfaction of the parties 
concerned, certain outstanding problems of policy. 

Thus the conference will be faced with most delicate 
situations. Much of the work will have to be done with 
great scientific skill. There will be international surgi- 
cal operations far more delicate in their nature and far 
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more important to the welfare of the world than have 
ever been attempted in the realm of ordinary surgery. 
The patient—in this case the world—is desperately ill. 
We have assigned our best surgeons to the case. The 
other members of our family—England, France, Japan, 
Italy—have done the same. It is proper for us to let 
our surgeons know the depth of our feelings; but the 
specific work is to be done by these men chosen for the 
purpose. 

It is proper for the American Federation of Labor 
to organize nation-wide demonstrations, beginning on 
Armistice Day, when the conference will meet, and to 
solicit the co-operation of civic, educational, and re- 
ligious bodies. ‘The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America is now probably rendering a 
service by appealing to 150,000 congregations, calling 
upon the Christian forces to mobilize their strength to 
the end that the conference may be led to a reduction 
of armaments that will be sweeping in scope. Meetings 
and educational efforts may and should render a service. 
Like all figures of speech, our reference to the conference 
as an operation in surgery does not stand on all fours. 
Hope in the situation lies in the fact that the nations, 
so desperate is their plight, will be willing to modify 
very materially their international policies. In any 
event, the one outstanding fact is that the reduction of 
armaments will have no relation to the peace of the 
world except it begin with a modification in terms of 
policy. It must have been a realization of this that led 
Walter Williams, president of the Press Congress of 
the world, to say in his annual address at the conference 
in Honolulu, October 12, that what is needed is to “dis- 
arm the typewriters of the jingo press of the world”; 
that then the limitation of armaments would become a 
reality. Indeed, he went on to suggest a “League of 
Journalists” dedicated to the ending of secret diplomacy 
and imperialism and which would devote itself to justice 
and fair play. 

True, aside from the questions of policy, the difficul- 
ties involved in the problem of reducing armaments are, 
as we have said, very great. Shall the reduction be in 
terms of submarines, air-craft, or poisons, and upon what 
principle? Naval men are not able to tell us the relative 
strength of submarines to a battleship. The status of the 
air-machine has not been ascertained. Chemistry is a 
terrifying but undefined factor. Distances and geograph- 
ical position bear a very direct relation to the importance 
of submarines, gases, and battleships. But what that 
relation is is more than exact science can tell us. 
Should the conference confine itself exclusively to the 
reduction of the armaments upon the sea, or should it 
concern itself also with the reduction of armies? If 
it goes into the limitation of land armaments, according 
to its program, it will soon meet the demand on the 
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part of France that she be protected along the Rhine, 
a very visible stumbling-block confronting any confer- 
ence concerned with the problem of land armaments. 
One is led to suppose that the United States Govern- 
ment considers the limitation of naval armaments as of 
more importance than the limitation of land armaments, 
for the reason that it places the former at the head of 
its agenda. But whether naval armaments land 
armaments constitute a greater threat to the peace of 
the world is a matter that has not been discussed, so far 
as we know. There remains always the problem of 
keeping the seas free and open in time of war, a problem 
which England refused even to discuss in Paris. Will 
she discuss it here? 

In the government’s agenda questions of policy are 
put last. We feel sure that both Mr. Harding and Mr. 
Hughes fully realize that questions of policy must come 
first, if any adequate result is to grow out of the pro- 
ceedings. As we have tried to show, a reduction only 
in terms of money, except for the tax-payer, can be of 
little significance. We are confronted with a situation 
in morals. 

Much as we are inclined to mistrust formulas, this 
conference must end in formulas mutually acceptable. 
French fears of Germany must be removed. ‘The fears 
of Great Britain and the dominions with reference to 
the seas in time of war must be overcome. Provision 
for the increasing population of Japan must be made. 
For the decision of such matters formulas must be 
found, accepted, and lived up to. These are matters of 
international morals. We have already referred to the 
address by Colonel Noblemaire, of France. This sol- 
dier and business man said other things. We quote: 


or 


Gentlemen, I took part in the war. I saw men killed. I 
sent men to death when it was my duty. But there are 
beautiful things, even in war. Let me tell you of a young 
soldier, scarcely more than a child, who lay dying on a 
stretcher. When I asked him what was the last word I 
could take to his family, whom I knew, he said: “Tell 
mother for me, Long live France,” and he died. 

And such incidents took place on both sides. How many 
German heroes said, “Tell mother for me, Long live Ger- 
many.” And why should not the hopes of those heroes 
for both were heroes—be realized? Why cannot France and 
Germany live side by side in peace and prosperity? That is 
what the whole pacific and industrious French people desire. 

But, peaceable as we are, we are not blind Pacifists. We 
will not be deaf to sounds of wars and dangers about us. 
Those Pacifists who would blindly strip their countries’ de-_ 
fenses lead their people not to the millennium, but to the 
slaughter-house. France wants the reparations and security 
promised her in the peace treaty. But as yet we do not see 
security completed. Conditions now are better than they 
were yesterday, but we want them still better tomorrow. 

German material disarmament is nearly completed, but 
the non-possibility of re-armament is no less essential. What 
is the use of destroying obsolete weapons if you leave the 
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We want moral 
disarmament. 


opportunity to make more modern weapons? 
disarmament, and the world wants moral 
Without that, material disarmament is a snare and delusion. 





PASSPORTS AS A MEANS OF GRACE 


HE STYLE in passports, unlike certain other styles, 

is set in Washington. One outstanding fact about 
these creations is that they cost just now $10 in Amer- 
ican money. Of course, this refers to only the bare 
bones of the things, naked and unadorned. When fully 
trimmed, the cost is sometimes staggering. Each adorn- 
ment is liable to cost $10 in itself. The prospective 
voyager gets the precious original, pays the equivalent 
of 1,250 marks, and, if he be but a beginner in the fine 
art of traveling, he is all unconscious of the fact that 
The United States not 
only charges $10 for the framework; it charges $10 for 
each separate trimming, commonly called a visé. The 
other nations looking on, believing in the justice of the 


his troubles have just begun. 


principle of reciprocity, raise their visés accordingly, 
with the result that traveling has become a luxury only 
for the rich. It is a fact that the cost of visés for a 
journey from Paris to Constantinople is greater than 
the cost of a second-class railroad ticket between the 
same points. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
Interparliamentary Union, meeting at Stockholm, saw 
fit to pay its respects to this situation by passing a 
formal resolution looking toward a restraint in this 
special realm of profiteering. An American 
man recently returning to Berlin from Riga complains 
that trade with the Baltic States and with Russia is 


business 


“exceedingly difficult” because of the passport regula- 
It appears that the American authorities insisted 
on his delivering his passport to them before entering 


tions. 


Russia, while the Soviet Government insisted that all 
Americans, including him, in order to receive protec- 
tion, can enter Russia only with passports. This looks 
strangely like what might be called an impasse. A 
gentleman failed first to get a visé for certain Baltic 
States; whereupon the American consul at Riga refused 
to give the gentleman a visé to return to Germany, the 
Germans the while insisting that Americans must be 
granted visés by the American consul. Once again an 
impasse. It is not wholly without reason that the Baltic 
States have retaliated against America’s ten-dollar pass- 
port law by each of them demanding a ten-dollar visé 
for American passports. But it is none the less embar- 
rassing for the traveler to pay a grand total of $40 in 
passport millinery if he wishes to travel from Berlin to 
Riga. It is interesting that the Poles insist on a visé 
for their “free city” of Danzig. 

And yet there is an advantage in the new style. It 


promotes self-discipline. If a man succeeds in traveling 
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from the United States through Europe and in arriving 
again in his own country without irreparable injury to 
his immortal spirit, his status in the world hereafter 
need cause him little concern. Stic eunt fata hominum— 
just as if our souls were in need of more world circum- 
stance to give them bent. 





MAN’S FAITH IN HIS GOD 


AITH in a living God, sometimes in living gods, has 

been a prevailing characteristic of most human 
heings, at least since the beginnings of recorded history. 
When Aristotle taught that “God extends from eternity 
to eternity,” he was expressing a faith that had persisted 
throughout the centuries before. When Napoleon re- 
marked that “all things proclaim the existence of God,” 
he echoed something out of an utterance of that other 
and more ancient asseveration by Hannibal, that “it is 
impossible to do anything against the will of God.” 

And yet this faith has never endured unchallenged. 
Controversy has met it at every turn throughout the 
ages. Perhaps the divergency of views has never been 
more clearly stated than by Voltaire, of whom the Right 
Honorable John Morley wrote in 1872: “Voltaire’s 
work from first to last was alert with unquenchable 
fire.” Among the “Miscellaneous Papers” of this 
Parisian wit, poet, and historian, arch foe of intolerance 
and fanaticism, he has some remarks “On the Existence 
of God.” Aiming, as he says, to divest himself of all 
passion and prejudice, he sets forth to treat the theme 
in the spirit of reason. He begins by pointing out 
that there are peoples who have no knowledge of a 
creator. He goes on to point out that children have no 
native conception of God, and that among adults the 
ideas of God are far from uniform. Granting that there 
seems to be an order and a purpose in the universe, this 
justifies us in concluding simply that “it is probable 
that an intelligent and superior being has skillfully 
prepared and fashioned the matter.” In other words, 
it all “simply means that there is something more power- 
ful than I, and beyond this, nothing.” 

He then goes on to give a synopsis of the metaphysical 
argument for the existence of a God, an argument 
familiar in his day, a thesis which he grants “leads to 
much vaster conceptions.” This metaphysical argu- 
ment he finds rests upon the fact of existence. If some- 
thing exists, it exists either of itself or it has received 
its being from another.. In either event, there must 
have been a creator, hence a God, a being which has 
existed necessarily through himself from eternity and 
who has originated all other beings, himself infinite in 
duration, immensity, and power. But he proceeds to 
summarize the objections which can be raised to any 
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argument for the existence of a God, such as the in- 
credibility of a system created out of nothing, of a 
being infinitely wise existing through an eternity pre- 
ceding creation without making the least use of his 
power, of a God infinitely good creating life so filled 
with manifest infinite miseries. 

Just now the controversy has been brought afresh to 
our attention by twenty-one Chinese students now in 
this country, students who are asking certain questions 
about America’s faith in God. The questions have been 
addressed to a thousand Americans of different profes- 
sional and occupational classes. The questions were: 
(1) What is your idea of God? (2) Do you believe in 
God? (3) Why? 

President W. H. P. Faunce, of Brown University, 
one of the eminent men questioned, with his character- 
istic lucidity of expression, answered in a way that, we 
believe, voices substantially the best thought of the ma- 
jority of men. He said: 


“1. My idea of God is an idea and not an image. He 
cannot be painted or carved, since God is spirit and not 
body. He is like our human spirits—invisible to eyes 
of flesh, but conscious and personal. God must be like 
fhe highest we know, which is personality. If He is 
not like wood or stone, so He is not like blind, uncon- 
scious energy. He is like the purest spirits we have 
ever known, ‘like as a Father,’ like the saints and heroes 
of history, only infinitely beyond and above them. They 
are fragments of personality; He is the one fully 
realized Person. His infinite spirit, pervading all time 
and space, sleeps in matter, wakes in mind, and reveals 
itself supremely in Jesus of Nazareth. 

“2. In such a God I believe, because without Him 
nothing can be explained. Unless behind the stars there 
is intelligence, it is useless for intelligent men to study 
them. But the deeper we go into nature, the more 
clearly we perceive intelligence, adaptation, wisdom. 
And the more deeply we study the souls of men or our 
own souls, the more clearly we perceive the image and 
superscription of God. ‘To live deeply is to have ex- 
perience of God. 

“3. I believe in such a God because otherwise I could 
not believe in anything, but should be an absolute 
skeptic. If I did not believe in God I could not believe 
in any permanent laws of nature or any abiding virtue 
in men. It is either God or chance and chaos; either a 
spirit at the heart of the universe or no spirit anywhere, 
no duty, no truth, no law, no life. Since God explains 
all things, He Himself cannot be explained. He can 
only be worshiped, trusted, used each day by His chil- 
dren.” 





HERE IS LEAVEN in the loaf. “Plans for a world 
federation of engineers, designed primarily to 
work for international peace,” were the words which 
headed the announcement of the dinner arranged by 
the Federated American Engineering Societies, under 
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date of October 10. Why not? ‘The politicians have 
always broken down in the job of establishing inter- 


national peace. Why not give the engineers a chance? 





HE RECENT ARTICLE in the Atlantic Monthly by 
"Ti. Frank I. Cobb, editor of the New York World, 
on the “Economic Aspects of Disarmament,” has at- 
tracted the widespread attention that Mr. Cobb’s able 
and careful treatment of the subject merited. Men 
must think, when confronted with such statements as 
Mr. Cobb’s, that after destroying in the World War 
$348,000,000,000 in wealth and production, we now 
annually set aside the income of $160,000,000,000 to 
pay the costs of past and future wars. Men must think, 
too, when confronted by the statement, as true as it is 
startling, that if there is “a war during the lifetime of 
the next generation, on a scale equal to that of the 
recent war, it makes no difference who triumphs or who 
is defeated, victor and vanquished alike will perish in 
the ruins of the civilization that they have destroyed.” 


66. USPENDRE les journaux pangermanistes pendant 

trois semaines est une bonne mesure,” which, be- 
ing interpreted, means, “To suspend the Pan German 
newspapers for three weeks would be a fine thing,” 
“Mais suspendre les pangermanistes eux-mémes pendant 
trois minutes serait plus efficace,” which, also being in- 
terpreted, means, “But to suspend the Pan Germans 
themselves for a little matter of three minutes would be 
more effective,” are the sentiments which appeared as 
feature lines at the head of the third edition of Le 
Journal, Paris, September 3, in the year of grace 1921. 
Thus it is that the candle of love and sweet reasonable- 
ness throws its beams in a haughty world. 


and 





EARS of Germany are not confined to France. Lon- 
Fic. papers are still finding “big Berthas” in trees, 
gas in running brooks, soldiers in stones, and bad in 
everything. Under date of September 30, the London 
Times finds it necessary again to warn the country that 
Germany has a secret army of something like 800,000 
men, and that she is attempting to make provision in 
respect of army clothing, depots, and material for an 
army of just that size. It demands that the Military 
Commission of Control must be continued, with its 
“right of search,” to inspect units, to call for documents, 
to visit the German War Office, and to overhaul the 
estimates. “Such control is for Europe, and for France 
in particular, the chiefest form of guarantee that could 
be devised.” In the long line of surreptitious military 
activities in Germany there are the military societies 
affiliated with the notorious Pan German “Orgesch.” 
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There is a danger that the German militarist clique will 
evade the disarmament clauses of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. We must not close our eyes to dangerous reali- 
There must be no hypertrophy of German mili- 
We, too, are of the 
opinion that these things should be watched in Germany. 


ties. 
tarism. So runs the scare lines. 
We beg leave to add that we are also of the opinion that 
all of the nations may well hunt out these things within 
themselves, condemn them, and abolish them, collectively 
of course, with all the moral power at their command. 
For the war spirit is the war spirit, wherever found, be 
it in Dan or Beersheba. 


sé rk. A. FRANCK PHILIPSON, a noted chemist, will 

D probably claim the credit for having originated 
the liquid death, a poison recently perfected by the Chem- 
ical Warfare Division of the Army.’ 
quoted from a press dispatch under date of September 
22. We refer to this statement because it is difficult 
to imagine why one should wish to “claim the credit.” 
So powerful is the poison, we are told, that three drops 
portion of the body will mean instant 
spread from airplanes it would kill all 
burn all material it 
The dispatch goes on to say, “Already the 


> 


These are the words 


touching any 
death, and if 
living things and inflammable 
touches. 
government has equipped 200 airplanes to spread the 
poison, and something over 2,000 tons of it have been 
manufactured.” 

This chemical warfare business is foreboding enough. 
Sir T. Edward Thorpe, in his presidential address to 
the British Association at Edinburgh, said that between 
April, 1915, and September, 1918, the Germans had at 
least eighteen different forms of poisons—gases, liquids, 
The knowledge of this 
fact led to reprisals, with the result, as Sir William 
Pope tells us, that at the time of the armistice the 
Allies had enough mustard gas to envelop the Germans 
knee deep, and that they also had a vapor, proof against 
“stop a man,” if projected 


and solids—for use in the war. 


any respirator, that would 
into the atmosphere in the proportion of one to five 
millions. Sir William went on to add that in his judg- 
ment such gases are more merciful than high explosives, 
and that the wars of the future will be chemical wars. 
We do not care to go into the question whether or not 
it is pleasanter to be killed with a poison gas or an 
exploding bomb, but we have difficulty in following the 
mental processes of the distinguished scientist who 
would “claim the credit” for inventing some such new 
and more effective method of destroying human life. 
The biographer of Joseph Ignace Guillotin goes to some 
pains to point out that while this French physician, 
while attached to the Constituent Assembly in 1789, 
did propose that all capital punishment should be by 
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decapitation, a privilege till then reserved for the 
nobility, and did suggest that decapitation could be 
most quickly and humanely performed by a machine, 
he was not the “inventor of the guillotine.” The real 
inventor of that swift instrument, a man named 
Schmidt, has been lost to history. 





LIMITATIONS ON THE FUNCTIONS OF 
INTERNATIONAL COURTS 


By HERBERT A. SMITH, of McGill University 


-a* THE Editor’s invitation, I am writing a few notes 
by way of criticism of Dr. Borchard’s article on 
this subject in the July number of the ADvocaTE OF 
Peace. I had the privilege of hearing Dr. Borchard 
speak on this subject at Philadelphia last May, and I 
would wish to preface my remarks by saying that I en- 
tirely agree with him in deprecating the ill-informed 
enthusiasm which expects to see the Golden Age inau- 
gurated by the mere establishment of a permanent inter- 
national court. In some remarks which I made myself 
at the Philadelphia meeting I tried to point out that cer- 
tain highly important conditions remained to be ful- 
filled before the. court could even be given an obligatory 
jurisdiction, the most essential of these preliminary 
conditions being the enactment by consent of a detailed 
and comprehensive code of international law. In criti- 
cizing Dr. Borchard’s article, therefore, I wish to do so 
from the standpoint of one who thoroughly appreciates 
the difficulties that still lie in our path. What I say 
must be very brief. 

Dr. Borchard tells us that “the existing order of in- 
ternational life—at least, among the larger powers—is 
conditioned upon a continual struggle for economic ad- 
vantage.” This appears to me to be one of those sweep- 
ing generalizations in which the mistake is made of 
treating the part as if it were the whole. Economic com- 
petition undoubtedly forms a very large element—too 
large an element—in international as it does in indi- 
vidual life. But it is not everything. In the world of 
today there is already a very considerable amount of in- 
ternational organization, the whole purpose of which is 
to eliminate unnecessary competition and possible occa- 
sions of conflict. 

Take, for example, such an institution as the Postal 
Union. The sole aim of this organization is to provide 
an international postal service the smooth working of 
which shall be unhampered by economic competition or 
by the conflicting interests of different nations. Many 
other examples will readily occur to the reader, such as 
the establishment of uniform rules for navigation and 
the international protection of copyright under the 
Berne Convention. 

An illustration which is even more closely relevant to 
the present discussion is afforded by the International 
Joint Commission, which sits permanently to adjudicate 
upon questions that may arise between the United States 
and Canada. The working of the Commission has been 


admirably set forth by Mr. Wyvell in the June number 
of the ApvocaTE oF Peace, and I will not presume to 
trespass upon his ground. But I would venture to ask 
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how the establishment and harmonious operation of this 
Commission can possibly be explained in accordance 
with the doctrine that “the existing order of interna- 
tional life is conditioned upon a continual 
struggle for economic advantage.” Most men, I think, 
will find here a very clear case in which the principle of 
co-operation and judicial settlement has been success- 
fully substituted for that of selfish competition. 

The permanent international court is no new thing, 
no unprecedented inversion of the natural order of hu- 
man society. It is merely one stage further along a 
well-marked road, one more step in the development of 
an international organization which in other matters 
has already been functioning successfully for several 
generations. The earlier developments have succeeded 
only because men have resolved to make them succeed. 
Upon the same condition depends the success of the 
working of the new court. 

I notice that Dr. Borchard does not think that at 
present there is any real desire for the establishment of 
an international tribunal. As to this, each man must 
form his own opinion. So far as I have been able to 
study opinion in Canada and Great Britain, I would say 
unhesitatingly that it is overwhelmingly in favor of the 
principle of judicial settlement, and I would like to 
think that the same is true of the United States. 

Dr. Borchard quite rightly points out that many occa- 
sions of international disagreement present no question 
of international law. The same, of course, is true of the 
bulk of commercial competition in ordinary life. No 
court, whether municipal or international, can interfere 
in any dispute unless some question of legal right is in- 
volved. Commercial firms may compete with one an- 
other in a hundred ways that are well within the limits 
of the law, and so long as they do not transgress those 
limits the courts have no jurisdiction to intervene. 
Similarly, the international court will have no jurisdic- 
tion in a case where the commercial policy of Utopia, 
though very injurious to Arcadia, involves no breach of 
treaty obligations or any other violation of established 
international rights. It is equally clear that in such a 
case Arcadia will have no right to resort to war any more 
than the proprietor of a store is justified in setting fire 
to the store of his successful competitor across the street. 
In neither case is it within the wit of man to devise any 
machinery of justice which will absolutely prevent the 
possibility of violence. But the mere possibility—or 
even likelihood—that in certain cases a party may resort 
to violence rather than to justice is no reason why we 
should refuse to set up a tribunal for the determination 
and adjustment of rights according to law. The reasons 
for preferring a permanent court rather than occasiorial 
boards of arbitration are by now familiar to all students 
of the question and I shall not repeat them here. 

Experience has already shown that the establishment 
of a permanent tribunal, such as the American Supreme 
Court or the International Joint Commission, tends to 
create what we may call a habit of reference. This in its 
turn develops a public opinion which regards judicial 
process as the normal and regular method of settling a 
question in dispute. I cannot too often repeat that it 
is upon the growth of a sound public opinion that we 
must rely if the principle of judicial settlement is to be 
accepted as part of the normal order of the world. With- 
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out it all paper schemes for the establishment of courts, 
whether permanent or occasional, are worth no more 
than the paper upon which they are written. 

If we bear this in mind we shall see the answer to an- 
other objection which Dr. Borchard makes. He cites a 
number of modern instances in which various govern- 
ments, including that of the United States, have deliber- 
ately rejected the appeal to arbitration in favor of the 
appeal to force. The facts are beyond dispute, but 
surely the true explanation of them is that public opin- 
ion is not yet educated to the point at which it will de- 
mand judicial settlement in all save the rare cases where 
urgent necessity compels an immediate resort to arms. 
And, further, we may be perfectly sure that in the pres- 
ent temper of mankind we are likely to see many more 
examples of the same kind of thing. 

No well-informed supporter of the idea of an inter- 
national court believes that the mere establishment of 
the new tribunal is going to usher in the reign of uni- 
versal peace and good will among men. The fact that 
it has been set up is a symptom and not a cause. It is 
a sign that the general desire for judicial settlement 
has, at any rate, progressed so far as to secure the erec- 
tion of the necessary machinery. The successful oper- 
ation of the mechanism depends upon a continuous sup- 
ply of the necessary driving-power in the form of a uni- 
versal and vigorous demand that justice shall take the 
place of war. The joint experience of the United States 
and Canada has shown that the thing can be done. 
What we are now attempting is to enlarge the area of 


this successful experiment until it covers the whole of 
the civilized world. 

It seems to me that those of us who venture to speak 
or to write upon this question have before us a choice of 


two courses. Throughout the world, among all nations 
and among all classes, there is a division of opinion be- 
tween those who believe in the possibility of ultimately 
eliminating war and those who do not. Among the lat- 
ter there is a small section which even believes that war 
is intrinsically desirable and does not want it to be elimi- 
nated. This point of view has found its ablest advocacy 
in Germany, but is represented in most countries, par- 
ticularly in those which are powerful and wealthy. I 
believe that it finds very small support among the mil- 
lions of men who, like myself, have been actively engaged 
in the late war. For the present I ignore this section of 
opinion and refer only to the main issue. 

Upon this main issue we are compelled definitely to 
take one side or the other; that is to say, we can either 
help to create a public opinion favorable to judicial set- 
tlement or we can direct our energies to preventing it. 
In the long run, the success or failure of the court de- 
pends upon the extent to which it is supported by the 
public opinion of the world. If we succeed in persuad- 
ing our fellow-men that the court can and should nor- 
mally be used for the settlement of international dis- 
putes, we shall have created the principal condition upon 
which its effectiveness depends. If, on the other hand, 
we are continually repeating: “This court is an impos- 
sibility; it is contrary to human nature; men are only 
actuated by selfish motives, and will always fight if they 
think they are likely to win,” then we are working for 
its failure. Our propaganda, if men believe in it, will 
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have succeeded in creating precisely that atmosphere of 
contempt and cynicism which is necessary to destroy the 
usefulness of the court. 

Of course, I do not mean that criticism ought to be 
silent. The court as constituted is no more likely to be 
perfect than any other human institution, and one of 
the best services which we can render is to examine its 
defects. But responsible criticism should be constructive 
and directed entirely toward making the court a more 
efficient instrument for its purpose. The responsibility 
of publicists at such a time is a heavy one and every 
word should be carefully weighed. 

I know that Dr. Borchard would not willingly say a 
word to hinder the cause of peace, and I am afraid that 
these hasty notes do but scant justice to his learned and 
able argument. With him I fully appreciate the magni- 
tude of the obstacles which still lie in our way and which 
it would be folly to ignore. Where I differ from him is 
in refusing to regard these obstacles as permanent-and 
immovable. They are the product of a defective state of 
public opinion, and by a wholesome development of pub- 
lic opinion they can be removed. The establishment of 
the permanent international court is now an accom- 
plished fact. Our duty now consists in doing all in our 
power to make it a success. 





THE INTER-PARLIAMENTARY UNION 
AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Report by the Right Hon. Lord Weardale, President of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Council 


HE Executive ComMirree of the Union, in regu- 
lating the provisional program of the Conference, 
after determination of the subjects and their order of 
submission to the Conference, naturally was profoundly 
anxious to select as the “rapporteurs” for each one of 
them the most obvious and suitable names, of weight 
and authority. It was in the pursuance of that inten- 
tion that it first of all addressed itself to Lord Robert 
Cecil to undertake to propose the resolution with which 
I have now the honor to be intrusted. He has taken 
a prominent share in the Congress of Versailles and 
particularly in drafting the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, and ever since has been active in its support. 
Much to our regret, and I may also say to his, public 
duties at home did not permit him to do so. We had 
then hoped that certain eminent legal authorities, such 
as Lord Phillimore and Lord Shaw of Dunfermline, 
might have been prevailed upon to replace him, but 
for similar reasons they were also compelled to decline. 
In these circumstances, although conscious that I 
have no claim to the special technical acquaintance with 
the subject which any of the gentlemen I have men- 
tioned possess, I have somewhat reluctantly undertaken 
to become the sponsor of the first resolution, and in one 
particular I may perhaps advance some pretension to 
assume this great responsibility. For more than thirty 
years—indeed, from the date of the first establishment 
of the Union—I have been faithful in its service and 
to the cardinal principle upon which it is founded, and 
surely it is that principle, viz., the free and cordial co- 
operation of all the nations of the world for the preser- 
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vation of international peace, that is enshrined in the 
constitution of the League of Nations. 

Slowly, but persistently, the Union has pursued the 
realization of this great ideal. It may not be able to 
point to any remarkable accomplishment, but by gradual 
steps it has had, I think, an important share in the pro- 
gressive movement that led to the establishment of the 
Hague Tribunal, and to the widespread enactment of 
treaties of arbitration, which have averted many a 
threatened conflict, and which, if faithfully observed, 
might even have avoided the appalling war from which 
we have just emerged. It is not necessary that I should 
weary you with a prolonged recital of the various reso- 
lutions adopted at succeeding conferences, carrying 
further, on each successive occasion, the doctrines which 
form our creed, the different proposals for the adjust- 
ment of international differences, the limitation of ruin- 
ous armaments, or the neutralization of States and the 
great arteries of trade and intercourse. All of them 
were directed to the same purpose, the elimination, 
wherever possible, of every obvious cause for inter- 
national discord, and the progressive development of a 
stable condition of international relations, relying not 
upon force, but upon justice, and justice alone, for its 
sanction. 

And in that prospect the eventual establishment of a 
well-considered society of nations was the ultimate goal 
to which we, one and all, aspired. It would therefore 


appear that the Union, in view of its honorable past, 


has a special obligation in reference to the League of 
Nations, brought into existence, it is true, at a time 
when its activities were necessarily suspended, and for 
which, therefore, it can claim neither responsibility nor 
praise, but which, in its spirit and intention, is the 
natural outcome of its many years of steadfast advocacy. 

And this brings me to the consideration of the circum- 
stances in which the League was created, unfortunately 
at a moment when the war passions were still at fever 
heat and men’s minds profoundly disturbed, and there- 
fore in an atmosphere hardly adapted to the best con- 
sideration of so grave and fundamental an object, which 
required for its successful treatment the calmest delib- 
eration and the coolest judgment. 

Europe may then have been truly described as divided 
into two hostile camps, and although the pronounce- 
ments of President Wilson and his enunciation of the cele- 
brated fourteen points were greeted with almost fervent 
enthusiasm in every quarter, it soon became evident in 
the course of the prolonged proceedings of the Congress 
of Versailles that his lofty appeals had fallen, so far as 
the statesmen of the world were concerned, upon some- 
what deaf ears, and that the noble objects to which he 
directed their efforts were unlikely to be completely 
accomplished. In making this general observation I 
am naturally not alluding to any other topic than the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, to which my reso- 
lution alone refers. 

Many of us, and I am one, sincerely rejoice that a 
society of nations, however much its form and constitu- 
tion may be open to criticism, has been brought into 
existence. It is the realization in principle of an ideal 
for which we have long striven, and which to most 
people seemed to be only a distant and ever-receding 
prospect ; for, whatever its faults or omissions, the fact 
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that a great majority of the nations of the world have 
adhered to it, in my humble judgment, gives cause for 
legitimate satisfaction. 

Having said so much in cordial approval, I neverthe- 
less cannot but recognize that the League of Nations in 
its present form somewhat imperfectly achieves our de- 
sign, and indeed can never fully do so until, by judicious 
reconsideration and amendment, all nations at present 
reluctant to adhere to it are convinced that it no longer 
presents grave elements of danger, offers no offense to 
their national susceptibilities, and embarks them on no 
engagements to which they cannot properly subscribe. 
I therefore sincerely welcome the fact that almost the 
first act of importance accomplished by the League 
since its establishment, and certainly its most notable, 
is the adoption of the scheme for the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, as formulated by the commis- 
sion of jurists presided over by Mr. Elihu Root, justly 
eminent as a statesman and as an international lawyer 
of great renown. 

I regard it, I frankly confess, as the corner-stone of 
the ultimate edifice of an altogether satisfactory society 
of nations, for it should establish—and that with me is 
a fundamental requisite—that the basis upon which it 
is reared is wholly judicial in character, and that what- 
ever administrative or operative provisions it also 
necessarily comprises really proceed in their inception 
from juridical sanction and authority and are not open 
to the objection that they have a quasi-political origin. 

We are honored today by the presence of a highly 
representative deputation from the United States of 
America, the most important of those nations who have 
either refused or have hitherto shown no eagerness to 
join the League in its existing form. We welcome it with - 
particular pleasure, and I desire to thank these delegates 
for kindly communicating to the secretariat, in accept- 
ing the invitation to the Conference, a brief but lucid 
statement of their general attitude. It will give us, I 
think, an opportunity for a most frank and useful dis- 
cussion ; for I gather from its terms that, while attend- 
ing the Conference as supporters of the original purpose 
of the Union and most willing and ever anxious to give 
it their continued support, they desire to maintain a 
strictly non-committal attitude upon the particular 
question which we are now about to debate. I do not 
infer from this document that they would absolutely 
close the door upon every form of association of nations. 
On the contrary we have most encouraging evidence of 
the large-minded disposition in that connection of Presi- 
dent Harding and his government in summoning an 
international conference to discuss problems of disarma- 
ment, more especially, it is true, in reference to the 
Pacific Ocean, but which may not unfairly be regarded 
as a just and most judicious step toward the considera- 
tion of matters of broader import and of world-wide 
significance. 

Every one who carefully followed the public discus- 
sion in the press of the senatorial debates must, I think, 
have become convinced that there existed substantial 
reasons in the minds of the people of the United States 
against acceptance in its present form of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. We shall in all probability 
have them expounded to us here with the weight of great 
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authority by the American delegation, and I am sure 
that I may say with perfect sincerity, on behalf of every 
member of the Conference, however ardent a supporter 
he may be of the existing League, that we shall give to 
their addresses the most sympathetic attention, desirous 
of finding in them, not subjects of difference, but points 
of agreement. The mere fact that they are present with 
us on this occasion should give to this Conference 
peculiar importance and should furnish to the world 
striking evidence of the utility of the Union as an arena 
where these great issues can be frankly debated, and 
thus powerfully contribute to the formulation of those 
modifications, perhaps considerable and momentous, 
which might render a society of nations no longer an 
object of suspicion to our American friends, and facili- 
tate through essential amendments the creation of an 
institution all-embracing in its constitution and of com- 
manding authority, based as it should be upon universal 
acceptance and support. And how great, may I urge, 
is the necessity of such an organization! We see every 
day, even in the presence of a new-born League of 
Nations, repeated appeals for so-called sanctions of a 
different order, founded upon force alone and wholly 
oblivious of those visions of a promised better world so 
loudly proclaimed at the termination of the war, a world 
chastened by cruel experience, a world seeking nobler 
methods for the settlement of its differences, and intent 
solely upon the assured peace and prosperity of the 
people. 

I have so far dealt, however imperfectly, with the 
general aspects of the situation. I must now refer more 


especially to the resolution which I am charged to pro- 
pose, the terms of which I will proceed to read: 


I 


The 19th Inter-Parliamentary Conference cordially wel- 
comes the institution of the League of Nations, which it is 
entitled to consider as an important result of the work zeal- 
ously pursued by the Union for a long series of years, with 
the aim of organizing the world for the maintenance of 
peace. 

Without desiring to make any detailed pronouncement as 
to the different stipulations of the Covenant, nor as to the 
organization and the activity of the League, the Conference 
registers as its opinion that it is urgent and necessary that 
the League attain as quickly as possible that universal, all- 
embracing character without which it is unable to exercise 
the high mission with which it is entrusted. 


II 


The Conference is of the opinion that the Inter-Partia- 
mentary Union cannot, at the present time, devote itself to 
a more useful and practical work than the support of the 
action of the League of Nations in the field of international 
co-operation and in its efforts for the maintenance of peace 
and for a drastic reduction of armaments. 

It approves the action of the Inter-Parliamentary Council 
as expressed in the appeal to the groups, of April 12, 1921, 
and asks the Inter-Parliamentary Bureau to call the atten- 
tion of the groups to all useful measures they might be able 
to take in their parliaments and with their governments, in 
order to support the activity of the League and to obtain 
the execution of its resolutions and recommendations in the 
above directions. 
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I have now to furnish reasons why, in my judgment, 
the Inter-Parliamentary Union is specially qualified to 
act the important part which the resolution assigns to it. 

In the first place, then, I must emphasize the stead- 
fast attitude of the Union during the prolonged and 
difficult period during which the World War was raging. 
The Inter-Parliamentary Union claims to be an essen- 
tially international institution. If it ceases to be inter- 
national in action or in spirit, its utility and existence 
must come to an end. Thanks to the extraordinary tact 
of our distinguished Secretary General, it was successful 
in maintaining our organization intact and in preserv- 
ing an irreproachable neutrality throughout five years 
of conflict. The freedom of the several groups re- 
mained, of course, entire, and many of them took oc- 
casion to adopt resolutions embodying their particular 
points of view, couched in vigorous language; but the 
secretariat of the Union held aloof from all these 
manifestations, while neglecting no favorable opportu- 
nity for furthering, from a neutral standpoint, the 
cause of peace. This course of conduct, difficult in the 
extreme, has, however, led to unfavorable criticism, 
more particularly from our French and Belgian friends, 
and it is due to their interpretation of the action which 
should have been taken by the Union that we have 
regretfully to record their absence from among us today. 
But I do not despair that in process of time they will 
recognize how fatal to the Union would have been any 
other conduct, by the persistent pursuance in which we 
now at least can claim, after so many years of patient 
and relative inactivity, to have preserved inviolate our 
status and our international character. 

The second point upon which I will dwell for a 
moment with great insistence is the particular com- 
position of the Union, based as it is upon parliamentary 
representation and that alone, and giving to it, there- 
fore, an authority that cannot be denied and which is 
possessed by no other body. 

Are we in these circumstances too presumptuous in 
asserting a pretension to be almost a necessary supple- 
ment to the League of Nations? 

That body, as established by the Covenant in the 
Treaty of Versailles, has been now in existence for 
nearly two years; but it would be obviously unjust, | 
would urge, to pronounce any definite judgment upon 
its operation as a whole, It is still more or less in its 
infancy, and time and fair play must be accorded before 
it will be possible to say with confidence in what par- 
ticulars it has failed or is likely to fail in satisfying 
public expectations. In the admirable character of its 
general purpose, surely we are all agreed? Even those 
who have never adhered to it cannot contend that its 
aims are not worthy of universal approval. 

In the course of the debate to which my resolution 
will doubtless give rise, we shall hear very naturally a 
succession of reasons advanced condemnatory of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. Blemishes in it, I 
think, must be recognized, and some of them of a very 
serious and even vital nature; but they are all, as it 
seems to me, capable of remedy, and perhaps the most 
important of them is the unrepresentative character of 
its Assembly, which by the existing constitution is 
essentially bureaucratic. 
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Unquestionably, whatever amendments it may be 
possible to introduce into the Covenant in the im- 
mediate future, and it must be admitted that experience 
alone can dictate the eventual and definite form which 
a really authoritative and universally acceptable society 
of nations will assume, it will scarcely be denied that 
the principle of popular representation in the Assembly 
of the League must necessarily be conceded. Meanwhile, 
what body can more reasonably claim to supply that 
admitted deficiency than the Union, voicing, as it does, 
the concerted opinion of parliaments? The Inter- 
Parliamentary Union has a great rdéle indicated to it 
as the friendly commentator and councillor of the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations, and its considered 
resolutions cannot be lightly regarded. 

I think I have in my general observations covered 
most of the ground comprised in my resolution, and I 
have reserved almost to the last reference to the im- 
portant subject of the admission or adhesion to the 
League of those States which are not yet members of it. 

First and foremost, 1 think it will be generally recog- 
nized that the continued exclusion of Germany is inad- 
missible. I must be excused if I refrain from a lengthy 
examination of this question, for I am most anxious to 
avoid any occasion for recriminatory discussion, and I 
will confine myself to the simple proposition that 60 
million highly educated and gifted people, in the heart 
of Europe, cannot be permanently or even temporarily 
forbidden co-operation in the League of Nations, if that 
League is ever to achieve a position of recognized au- 
thority and confidence. In such a great and solemn 
undertaking, only the complete and cordial support of 
every race car confidently aspire to success. Little as 
well as great nations must be invited to join, and the 
new states recently brought into existence must be wel- 
comed in its ranks. 

For how grave is the responsibility of the civilized 
world if this great venture, this courageous effort to 
avert the horrors of war, were to fail! Can we forget 
the millions of dead—young men in the prime of life— 
the even greater number of maimed and permanently 
disabled, the immeasurable suffering, mourning and 
devastation, the wasted wealth, the dreadful hatreds, the 
consequences of the late war? Shall all that cruel ex- 
perience avail us nothing? Is there any sacrifice, any 
exertion, which mankind should refuse to make to 
render forever impossible a repetition of these indescrib- 
able miseries ? 

It is in the contemplation of these terrible recollec- 
tions that I venture to make an earnest appeal to our 
friends, the United States of America. I respect their 
doubts and hesitations. In some measure, at least, I 
have expressed my acquiescence in them; but can they 
remain altogether deaf to this appeal from a stricken 
world? It is true that they inhabit a different hemi- 
sphere, that our differences are generally no immediate 
concern of theirs, and that they cannot accept, without 
great reservations and safeguards, to share our responsi- 
bilities. But, while making free admission of these 
premises, I may remind them that they are, nevertheless, 
members—and most important ones—of the great 
human family; and how well they have shown in one 
direction their recognition of that fact in the magnifi- 
cent generosity they have displayed in every field of 
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philanthropic activity. They have rescued, by their 
timely assistance, countless human lives, and they have 
rushed to the relief of distress in the famine districts 
of central and eastern Europe. Will they now refuse us 
the greatest service of all, to take a hand—and how 
powerful a one we know it would be—in the establish- 
ment of a world-wide organization for the maintenance 
of peace? 

This Conference will not, perhaps, furnish us with a 
complete answer; but I cannot but hope that through 
its discussion, in which, happily, distinguished Ameri- 
cans will take part, much may be done to clear the air, 
to dissipate misconceptions, and thus facilitate the re- 
consideration of this matter by the people of the United 
States. Having a lifelong and familiar acquaintance 
with them, I well know how responsive they are to every 
noble purpose which their reasoned intelligence ap- 
proves, and I am therefore sanguine enough to enter- 
tain confident expectations of their ultimate participa- 
tion. 

I will not enter into a particular examination of the 
provisions of the Covenant. They will form the main 
subject of our discussion, but I may formulate an 
anxious hope that the Conference will arrive at a sub- 
stantial agreement as to the modifications which may 
appear desirable and will accept in its broad outline the 
resolution which I now have the honor to propose. 





WAR BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND JAPAN IMPOSSIBLE 


By BARON SAKATANI 


There must be read into this paper the more recent prog- 
ress made toward settlement of the Yap dispute; but, in . 
general, Baron Sakatani, we believe, has given the view- 
point of active and influential Japanese champions of peace- 
ful relations between the two countries.—THE EDpITors. 


i DISCUSSING American-Japanese relations, the fol- 
lowing questions are frequently cited as potential 
causes of war between the two countries: (1) Japanese 
immigration question; (2) the Yap mandate and the 
cable question; (3) the Korean question; (4) Chinese 


issues; and (5) Siberia. I have examined these ques- 
tions and I cannot believe that they constitute any seri- 
ous reason for supposing that Japan and the United 
States will ever go to war. 

As to immigration, the fundamental views maintained 
by the Japanese and the American Governments seem to 
be identical. The American Government wishes no new 
immigrants, and, on the other hand, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment does not wish to send more, determined to ob- 
serve the gentleman’s agreement. A thorough under- 
standing has, therefore, been reached between the two 
countries. Americans do not like Japanese immigrants 
because the Japanese are diligent in work and socially 
clannish, not easily assimilable, and not that they despise 
the Japanese as an inferior race. Disputes arise out of 
matters affecting economic as well as social life, and 
there is some race prejudice. 


FREE IMMIGRATION IN THEORY 


Needless to say, Japanese seek free immigration, not 
only in America, but in the world. However, this is not 
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a political practice, but a theory, to be decided by the 
concerted efforts of the intellectual classes of Japan, 
America, and the world. 

The total number of Japanese immigrants now in 
America is reported to be approximately 80,000, a ma- 
jority of whom are living in California and other States 
of the Pacific coast, where anti-Japanese agitation is 
locally rampant. But we must note that the American 
Government is opposing anti-Japanese measures and en- 
gaged assiduously in preventing anti-Japanism. Al- 
though it cannot be denied that most of the States of the 
United States other than California are more or less in- 
fluenced by those anti-Japanese agitations, we may 
safely say that the existence of so small a number of 
immigrants in America is regarded as unimportant from 
the practical point of view and would never cause a re- 
sort to arms. 

Impartially speaking, the United States has no neces- 
sity to discriminate against a small number of Japanese 
immigrants, and we can have full confidence that the 
American Government will wisely dispose of the ques- 


tion. 
YAP AND KOREA 


As for Yap, what sane person can conceive that a 
small piece of volcanic rock in the Pacific should be the 
cause of a Japanese-American war? With regard to the 
mandate, the claim of Japan is clearly stated in the 
notes exchanged between the two governments, and the 
present situation of the question is that we are waiting 
to know whether the United States will acknowledge the 
Japanese claims or, failing that, what will be the basis 
of their claims. It is beyond doubt that an amicable 
settlement will be reached by the candid exchange of 
opinions. 

The Korean question dates from the spring of 1919, 
when American missionaries, together with malcontent 
Koreans, charged the Japanese Government with cruelty 
and ruthlessness in quelling the disturbances. ‘Their 
inflammatory propaganda gave rise to heated conten- 
tions against the Japanese Government among the 
Americans. But the question of Korea is purely Jap- 
anese, with which no other nation is entitled to interfere. 
Since the insurrections in 1919 efforts have been made 
to reform the administration of Korea, and at present 
our Korean policy is approved by most of the considerate 
Americans. In view of those facts, we cannot conceive 
that Korea will be the cause of an American-Japanese 
war. 

QUESTIONS ABOUT CHINA 


On questions affecting China, both the Japanese and 
the United States Governments have repeatedly ex- 
clanged views, and more than once their proclamations 
have been published. We may say that both nations 
have a thorough understanding. The Chinese Govern- 
ment never opposed the Japanese Government until the 
close of the World War, but at the end of the World War 
she altered her attitude toward Japan, and now she 
seems to be trying to approach the United States. The 
sudden change of China’s attitude is due to her discon- 
tent with the Sino-Japanese treaties affecting Shantung 
and other questions. This is a point of special impor- 
tance, in consideration of the estrangement of Japan 
and America. The question of rights and interests in 
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China is liable to give rise to international problems. 
It is to the credit of the American Government that it 
took the lead in organizing the new consortium. As to 
Shantung, it is far from being a possible cause of con- 
flict between Japan and the United States, as it is clear 
that the Japanese Government is ready to return the 
former German lease to China. Only one point seems 
to preclude an amicable settlement, and that is the form 
by which the lease shall be surrendered. On this point 
the Chinese Government has protested against the Jap- 
anese claims during the peace negotiations at Versailles ; 
but I believe the question as to the form of return is of 
no importance, since it is clear that Japan will return 
Shantung to China, and that is the main thing. 


NO MORE FEAR OF EUROPE 


The Japanese Government will maintain the open 
door in China and endeavor to preserve the security of 
Chinese territories. The Japanese used to have a jeal- 
ous apprehension of the partition of China and the ex- 
clusive policy in China of the European powers, but since 
the close of the World War this fear of European aggres- 
sion has been effaced from the Japanese mind. The 
China policy of Japan will have nothing against the 
Eastern policy of the United States, so far as the United 
States fosters no ambitious plan to invade China or es- 
tablish coaling stations on the coast of China, but pur- 
poses, in co-operation with other powers, to encourage 
the improvement of the international administration of 
China and develop trade and industries. 

The proposed revision of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
may be a cause of annoyance among some Chinese and 
Americans, but there is no need to fear the treaty. The 
principal purpose of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance has 
disappeared, as the result of the defeat of Germany and 
the downfall of Russia, and the revision of the pact will 
confine the treaty to consolidation of the moral bonds 
between Japan and Britain. It is of no importance 
whether the provisions pertaining to China, which are 
so resented by the Chinese, are continued or omitted 
from the treaty; also, it is obvious that the treaty does 
not aim at the United States. 

The relation of China to Tibet or the relation between 
China and Russia may be pregnant with future issues, 
but on those points I cannot imagine that we shall have 
any difference with the United States. 


THE REMEDY FOR CHINA 


All the complex questions affecting China are due to 
the lack of a trustworthy central government and the 
economic and military weakness of the Chinese, which 
results in constant disturbance, lack of obedience on the 
part of the provincial armies, and no reliable policy for 
the affairs both of internal and international. The only 
remedy for these evils lies in a thorough understanding 
among other powers and their disinterested co-operation 
for the welfare of China. China can only be rescued by 
reform of her internal administration and the adjust- 
ment of her financial and police system in such a way as 
to preserve the honor of the Chinese and to place them 
under the international guidance as naturally as can be. 
I cannot find any reason why Japan and the United 
States should be opposed regarding such a policy toward 
China. 
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THE ROOT OF THE MATTER 


The truth is that the-Americans suspect the aggres- 
sive policy of Japan, while the Japanese harbor the same 
suspicion against the Americans. Such suspicion ends 
in mutual fear and misapprehension of each other, but I 
cannot realize how this fear could be cleared away by 
war between the two nations. It must be noticed there 
are some Americans who would repudiate established 
facts, thereby aggravating the Chinese question, as such 
methods would aggravate international problems. I 
hope the United States Government will not listen to 
the perverted thinking of those groups. 

The most important issues connected with Siberia 
are the Japanese co-operative expedition for the sake of 
Czechoslovaks and the control of railways, neither or 
both of which, to my thinking, can give rise to war be- 
tween Japan and America, especially as the Japanese 
Government is assiduously engaged in the final solution 
of the question of the Japanese expedition to Siberia and 
an amicable settlement is about to be reached on the 
question of railway control. Some trouble may arise 
between Japan and the United States in connection 
with the negotiations between Japan and Russia, which 
will be entered upon in the near future, as to the 
Nikolaievsk accident, but even on this point, so far as 
the solution does not encroach upon the interests of the 
United States, it will not constitute any cause of war. 


JAPANESE EMIGRATION TO SIBERIA 


The point of the Siberian questions pending between 
Japan and the United States lies in the restoration of 
the railway traffic between Paris and Vladivostok, as 
well as telegraphic communication through Siberia. 
The cessation of the traffic through Siberia is more 
acutely felt by Japan than the United States, and both 
will profit by the recovery of those conveniences. Added 
to this, certain fundamental ideas relating to the future 
of Siberia are shared by both Japanese and American 
politicians. It is the professed opinion of many in- 
fluential American politicians that Japan should have 
a free hand in the development of Siberia, on the ground 
that, while the Russians have contributed nothing to 
the welfare of the world by their occupation of Siberia 
during past centuries, Japan should have an outlet for 
her surplus population. They say that it is irrational 
and dangerous to check the inflow of Japanese immi- 
grants into the United States without giving her the 
means of disposing of her overpopulation. And as for 
the Japanese Government, the fundamental intention is 
to establish a buffer State, where her nation can enjoy 
freedom of emigration and trade and industry under the 
open door and equal-opportunity principles. 

Russia groaned under the burden of maintaining 
enormous garrisons in Siberia under the former régime, 
and it is only natural of Japanese politicians to formu- 
late such plans as will establish self-government with 
the prospect of future prosperity in Siberia without in- 
curring the heavy cost incurred by Russia. 


RUSSIAN AND GERMAN AGGRESSION 


The history of the past two centuries clearly shows 
aggression toward the east by Germany and Russia, 
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especially the latter, which, taking advantage of the 
weakness of China, after annexing Siberia to Vladivos- 
tok, occupied Sakhalin and the island of Tsushima. It 
was only by the friendly aid of Great Britain that we 
ousted the Russians from ‘l'sushima, and they then fell 
upon Manchuria and Korea, secured the lease of Port 
Arthur, and threatened to incorporate Korea. In the 
meantime Germany occupied Tsingtao, which they forti- 
fied to the menace of the integrity of the Far East. 
Fortunately, those two aggressive nations have lost 
prestige in the East during the great war; yet even at 
present incontestable evidences indicate their advocacy 
of the so-called Eastern policy. This is why it is the 
earnest desire of Japanese politicians to establish a 
buffer State in the Far East. 

American-Japanese friendship is historical, and al- 
though at present there is no formal alliance between 
the two nations, the cordial assistance extended by the 
United States for the progress of civilization in Japan 
since the opening of our country sixty years ago is 
highly appreciated by the Japanese people, who regard 
the United States as their teacher in international 
affairs and sincerely respect the claims of the Americans 
on every occasion. Whenever some trouble took place 
between the two nations, it was always the sincere desire 
of the Japanese to reach a rational and amicable settle- 
ment on the basis of the maintenance of peace, and the 
most influential circles of both countries have always 
tried to prevent misunderstandings by keeping close 
contact with each other. 


THE ARMAMENTS RACE 


It is incomprehensible that journals and public speak- 
ers in both Japan and the United States are predicting 
the imminent danger of war to the unrest and agitation 
of the public in general. At the same time both gov- 
ernments are spending tremendous sums of money in 
manufacturing big guns and superdreadnaughts and 
fortifying small islands in the Pacific. What is the true 
intention of those formidable armaments? A dramatic 
engagement on the Pacific of two powerful navies would 
be a sensational event for the strategists of both coun- 
tries, but what will be the pains and burdens of the 
peoples of Japan and the United States if they enter on 
naval rivalry? If the two nations ever take up arms 
against each other, nothing will result except the years 
of unbearable pain and the economic ruin of both 
nations. Who can conceive that the Japanese army 
would land at San Francisco and march to New York 
and Washington, or that the Americans, with their 
formidable armaments and their endless resources, would 
annihilate the Japanese people, even after a century of 
incessant effort ? 

Taking these facts into consideration, I hold there is 
no question pending between Japan and the United 
States which is impossible of peaceful solution. It is 


only the infernal influence of rumors which distort ap- 
parent facts and would rush both nations into prepara- 
tion for fantastic war. I trust that the people of Japan 
and the United States will arotise themselves to urge 
their governments not to prosecute such absurd and 
dangerous policies. 
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WHAT JAPAN AND CHINA SAY ABOUT 
SHANTUNG 


On September 16 the Japanese Embassy in Washington 
made public the text of the Japanese Government’s proposal 
te China for ending Japanese control over Shantung, held 
under the Treaty of Versailles. The text, as given out by 
the Embassy, follows: 


OUTLINE OF THE PROPOSED TERMS OF SETTLEMENT 
RESPECTING THE SHANTUNG QUESTION 


1. The leasehold of Kiao-Chau and the rights originally 
granted to Germany with regard to the fifty-kilometer zone 
around the Kiao-Chau Bay shall be restored to China. 

2. The Japanese Government will abandon plans for the 
establishment of a Japanese exclusive settlement or an 
international settlement in Tsing-tao, provided that China 
engages to open of its own accord the entire leased territory 
of Kiao-Chau as a trade port, and to permit the nationals 
of all foreign countries freely to reside and to carry on 
commerce, industry, agriculture, or any other lawful pur- 
suits within such territory, and that she further undertakes 
to respect the vested rights of all foreigners. 

China shall likewise carry out forthwith the opening of 
suitable cities and towns within the province of Shantung 
for residence and trade of the nationals of all foreign coun- 
tries. 

Regulations for the opening of places under the foregoing 
clauses shall be determined by the Chinese Government 


upon consultation with the powers interested. 

3. The Kiao-Chau-Tsinan-fu Railway and all mines ap- 
purtenant thereto shall be worked as a joint Sino-Japanese 
enterprise. 

4. Japanese will renounce all preferential rights for the 
supply of personnel, capital, and material stipulated in the 


Sino-German treaty of March 6, 1898. 

5. Rights relating to the extensions of the Kiao-Chau- 
Tsinan-fu Railway, as well as options for the construction 
of the Yuentai-Weihsien Railway, will be thrown open for 
the common activity of the Financial Consortium in China. 

6. The custom-house at Tsing-tao shall be incorporated 
into the general customs system of China more completely 
than it was under the German régime. 

7. Public property used for administrative purposes within 
the leased territory of Kiao-Chau will, as a rule, be trans- 
ferred to China, it being understood that the maintenance 
and operation of public works and establishments shall be 
previously arranged between the Japanese and Chinese goy- 
ernments. 

8. With a view to arranging detailed plans for carrying 
‘into effect the terms of settlement above indicated and for 
the purpose of adjusting other matters not embodied therein, 
the Japanese and Chinese governments shall appoint their 
respective commissioners as soon as possible. 

The Japanese government has on more than one occasion 
declared willingness to proceed to the recall of Japanese 
troops now stationed along the Kiao-Chau-Tsinan Railway 
upon organization by China of a police force to assume pro- 
tection of the railway. As soon as the Chinese Government 
shall have organized such a police force and notified the 
Japanese Government to that effect, Japanese troops will 
be ordered to hand over to the Chinese police the charge of 
the railway protection, and thereupon immediately to with- 
draw. It is, however, to be understood that the question 
of the organization of a special police guarding the Kiao- 
Chau-Tsinan-fu Railway shall be reserved for future con- 
sideration between Japan and China. 


On October 7 there came from Peking most of the text of 
China’s reply, setting forth that the Japanese proposals were 
incompatible with China’s repeated pronouncements as to 
Shantung, and that if the Japanese offer was the final con- 
cession it proved the insincerity of Japan’s desire to settle 


the question. The Chinese reply takes up the items in the 
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Japanese offer seriatim, except items 4 and 8, which are 


understood to be acceptable to China. Items 5, 6, and 7, 
dealing with details as to the railroads, customs, etc., 
not stressed in the Chinese reply; but the reply bearing on 
the uther items sharply portrays the differences between the 


This part of the Chinese reply follows: 


were 


two nations. 


SecTIoN 1. The Kiao-Chau lease expired on China's decla- 
ration of war against Germany. Since Japan only militarily 
occupies the leased territory, the latter should be entirely 
returned to China unconditionally. There can be no ques- 
tion of any leasehold. 

Sec. 2. Regarding the opening of Kia-Chau Bay as a com- 
mercial port for trade convenience and the residence of 
nations of all friendly powers, China already on previous 
occasions has communicated this intention to the powers 
and there can be no necessity for the establishment of any 
foreign settlement. Again, however, agricultural pursuits 
concern the vital existence of a country’s people and, accord- 
ing te the usual practice of all countries, foreigners are not 
permitted to engage therein. Vested rights of foreigners 
obtained through legitimate processes under the German 
régime shall, of course, be respected, but those obtained by 
force or compulsion during the period of Japanese military 
occupation are in nowise recognizable. 

Also, although this article in advocating the openiag of 
Shantung cities and towns as commercial ports agrees with 
the Chinese Government’s intention and desire for @evelop- 
ing commerce, the opening of such places should, neverthe- 
less, be left to China’s own judgment and selection, accord- 
ing to circumstances. As for regulations governing the 
opening of such places, China undoubtedly will remember 
her objects for affording facilities to international trade 
and formulating them according to the established prece- 
dents of self-opened ports and therefore sees no necessity 
for any previous negotiations on this matter. 

Sec. 3. The Chino-Japanese joint operation of the Shan- 
tung Railway, namely, the Kiao-Chau Tsinan line, is op 
posed by the entire Chinese people. This because in all 
countries there should be a unified railway system and be- 
cause joint operation destroys the unity of railway manage- 
ment and impairs the rights of sovereignty. And in view of 
the evils of previous cases of joint operation and the im- 
possibility of correcting them, China now no longer can 
recognize it as a matter of principle. The whole line of the 
Shantung Railway, with right of control of the management 
thereof, should be completely handed over to China, and, 
after just valuation of its capital and properties, half of the 
whole value of the lines not returned shall be purchased 
back by China within a fixed period. 

Sec. 9. The question of the withdrawal of Japanese troops 
from Shantung does not bear any connection to the retro- 
cession of the Kiao-Chau leased territory, and the Chinese 
Government repeatedly has urged its actual execution. It 
is only proper that the entire Japanese army of occupation 
should immediately be evacuated. As for the policing of 
the Kiao-Chau-Tsinan Railway, China will immediately send 
a suitable force of Chinese railway police to take over these 
duties. 


The memorandum concludes as follows: 


The foregoing statement gives only the main points which 
are unsatisfactory and concerning which the Chinese Govy- 
ernment feels it is absolutely necessary to make a clear 
declaration. Further, in view of the marked difference of 
opinion between the two countries and apprehending that 
the case might long remain unsettled, China reserves to her- 
self the freedom of serving a solution of the question when- 
ever a suitable occasion presents itself. 


The sections dealing with Shantung in the Treaty of 
Peace signed at Paris comprise articles 156, 157, and 158. 
These infamous articles, under which Germany renounced 
all of the province of Shantung to Japan, should be read in 
connection with the foregoing. Indeed, they should be 
familiar to every friend of justice between States.—The 
Editor. 
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THE FEDERATION OF CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


Hon. Luis P. Aguirre, Minister of Foreign Affairs at 
Guatemala, recently announced the consent of his country 
to join the Federation of Central America. His self- 
explanatory announcement reads: 


I am very pleased to inform you that the Constitution of 
the Federation of Central America was formally accepted 
by Guatemala in Guatemala City on October 1. The govern- 
ment, in the name of the people of Guatemala, pledged 
allegiance to the flag of the Federation of Central America, 
which now is formally organized and composed of the 
States of Guatemala, El Salvador, and Honduras. 

AGUIRRE. 


Thus we have the union of the three northern Central 
American republics. There remain Costa Rica, Nicaragua, 
and Panama, the first two of which are expected also to 
join at an early date. Dr. Julio Bianchi, Guatemala’s 
Minister Plenipotentiary in Washington, issued a formal 
statement outlining the events which have lead up to the 
establishment of the Union. Dr. Bianchi said: 


This action is the final official act amalgamating the three 
republics, Guatemala, El Salvador, and Honduras, into one 
nation, the new Federation of Central America. The federa- 
tion, as now composed of the three northern republics of 
Central America, has a total population of more than 
4,000,000 and a total area of more than 100,000 square miles, 
The population and area of the new nation will be much 
increased when Costa Rica and Nicaragua join the federa- 
tion. 

The treaty by which the federation was formed was 
drawn at San José, Costa Rica, from delegates from Guate- 
mala, El Salvador, Honduras, Costa Rica, and Nicaragua. 
The treaty was signed on January 19 last by delegates from 
all the republics except Nicaragua. The treaty was ratified 
by Guatemala, El Salvador, and Honduras, ratification by 
Costa Rica being postponed until next year. 

A constituent assembly in Tegucigalpa drew up a con- 
stitution for the federation, and the constitution was signed 
and proclaimed on September 15. On the same day Hon- 
duras accepted the constitution. El Salvador accepted the 
constitution on September 20. Acceptance of the constitu- 
tion by Guatemala yesterday brought into actual existence 
the Federation of Central America. 

The flag of the new federation has three horizontal stripes, 
white between two blue stripes. The coat of arms of the 
federation is a triangle with the motto “God, Union and 
Liberty.” 

The city of Tegucigalpa, capital of Honduras, has been 
selected as the capital of the federation. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE FEDERATION OF 
CENTRAL AMERICA * 


Guatemala, El Salvador, and Honduras having agreed to 
band themselves into a Federation of Central America, 
with the prospect that they will be joined by the remaining 
Central American States, their constitution, adopted at San 
José, January 19, 1921, is a document of interest to political 
science. The constitution reads: 

The governments of the republics of Guatemala, El Salva- 
dor, Honduras and Costa Rica, holding it to be a high patri- 
otic duty to effect, as far as possible, the reconstruction of 
the federal republic of Central America upon a foundation 
of justice and equality that shall guarantee peace, maintain 
harmony between the states, insure the benefits of liberty 





* This translation, made by the editor of Inter-America, 
appeared in volume 5, number 1, of that monthly magazine, 
under date of October, 1921, 
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and promote general progress and well-being, have seen fit 
to make a treaty of union with a view to accomplishing 
this design; and to that end have appointed as plenipoten- 
tiary delegates the following: 

The government of Guatemala: their excellencies the 
sefores Attorneys don Salvador Falla and don Carlos 
Salazar ; 

The government of El Salvador: their excellencies the 
sefiores Doctor don Reyes Arrieta Rossi and don Miguel T. 
Molina ; 

The government of Honduras: their excellencies the 
seflores Doctors don Alberto Uclés and don Mariano V4s- 
quez ; 

And the government of Costa Rica: their excellencies the 
sefiores Attorneys don Alejandro Alvarado Quirés and don 
Cleto Gonzdlez Viquez; 

Who, after having received their respective full powers, 
which they found to be in due and regular form, have agreed 
to the following stipulations: 


ARTICLE I 


The republics of Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras and 
Costa Rica join in a perpetual and indissolvable union, and 
they will constitute henceforth one sovereign and inde- 
pendent nation, which shall be called the “Federation of 
Central America.” 

The federal power shall have the right and the obligation 
to maintain the union; and, in accord with the federal con- 
stitution, the internal order of the states. 


ARTICLE II 


The four states shall participate, by means of deputies, 
in a constituent assembly, and they shall accept at once, as 
the supreme law, the constitution that the said assembly 
shall adopt in accord with the stipulations of the present 
treaty. 

ARTICLE III 


In so far as it shall not be contrary to the federal con- 
stitution, each state shall preserve its autonomy and inde- 
pendence for the management and direction of its internal 
affairs, as well as all the powers that the federal constitu- 
tion shall not attribute to the federation. 

The constitutions of the states shall continue in force in 
so far as they shall not oppose the precepts of the federal 
constitution. 


ARTICLE IV 


Until the federal government shall have secured, by means 
of diplomatic procedure, the modification, derogation or 
replacement of the existing treaties between the states of 
the federation and foreign nations, each state shall respect, 
and continue to comply faithfully with, the treaties that 
obtain between it and any foreign nation or nations, to the 
full extent involved in the existing engagements. 


ARTICLE V 


The national constituent assembly, in formulating the 
federal constitution, shall respect the following bases: 

1, There shall be one federal district administered directly 
by the federal government. The assembly shall designate 
and delimit the territory that is to form it, and shall indi- 
cate the city or spot within it that is to be the poliical 
capital of the federation. The state or states from which 
shall be taken the territory that is to constitute the federal 
district shall cede it, immediately and gratuitously, to the 
federation, 

2. The government of the federation shall be republican, 
popular, representative and responsible. Sovereignty will 
reside in the nation. The public powers shall be limited by, 
and they shall be exercised according to, the constitution. 
There shall be three powers: executive, legislative and 
judicial. 

3. The executive power shall be vested in a federal council, 
composed of popularly elected delegates. Each state shall 
elect one proprietary delegate and one alternate, of more 
than forty years of age and native citizens of the state that 
shall elect them. 
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The term of the council shall be four years. 

The proprietary delegates and alternates must reside in 
the federal capital. The alternates shall participate in the 
deliberations of the council, without a vote; they shall have 
the right to vote, however, when the respective proprietary 
delegates do not attend the meeting. 

The action of the council shall be valid only when all the 
states shall be represented in it. Decisions shall be based 
on the absolute majority of votes, except in those cases in 
which the constitution shall require a greater majority. In 
the case of a tie the president shall have a double vote. 

The council shall elect from among the proprietary dele- 
gates a president and a vice-president, who shall serve for 
one year. The president of the council may not be re-elected 
for the year next following. 

The president of the council shall be the president of the 
federation; but he shall always act in the name and by the 
vote or instruction of the federal council. 

The council shall distribute itself in the manner it shall 
judge to be best for the administration of public affairs; 
and it may place at the head of the department or depart- 
ments that it may consider proper any alternate or alter- 
nates. 

The constitution shall determine the manner in which 
foreign relations shall be conducted and shall complete the 
organization of the executive power. 

4. The legislative power shall reside in two chambers: 
the chamber of senators and the chamber of deputies. 

The senate shall be composed of three senators for each 
state, elected by the congress of each state. Senators must 
be more than forty years of age and citizens of one of the 
states. Their term of office shall be six years, and they shall 


be renewed every two years by thirds. 

The chamber of deputies shall be composed of representa- 
tives popularly elected, in the proportion of one deputy for 
every hundred thousand or fraction of more than fifty thou- 
sand. The constituent assembly shall determine the number 
of deputies that each state shall elect, until a general census 


of the federation shall have been taken. 

Senators and deputies may be re-elected indefinitely. 

The quorum of each chamber shall consist of three-fourths 
of the total number of its members. 

No law shall be valid, if it shall not have been approved, 
in separate chambers, by the absolute majority of the votes 
of the deputies, and by two-thirds of the votes of the 
senators; in case it shall not have obtained the sanction of 
the executive, according as the federal constitution may 
provide. 

5. The judicial power shall be exercised by a supreme 
court of justice and by the lower tribunals that the law 
may establish. 

The senate, from a list of twenty-one candidates that 
shall be presented to it by the federal executive, shall elect 
seven proprietary justices, who shall compose the court, 
and three alternates to fill the temporary vacancies of the 
proprietaries. Absolute vacancies of proprietaries or alter- 
nates shall be filled by a new election. Justices shall be 
irremovable, except by judicial sentence. 

The supreme court shall have cognizance of controversies 
that may arise between two or more states; of conflicts that 
may occur between the powers of the same state or of the 
federation regarding the constitutionality of its acts; and 
of all the other subjects that shall be intrusted to it by the 
federal constitution or the organic law. 

The states that have questions pending between them re- 
garding territorial boundaries or regarding the validity or 
the carrying out of decisions or decrees dictated before the 
date of this treaty may submit them to arbitration. The 
federal court may have cognizance of these questions, in 
the capacity of arbiter, if the interested states submit them 
to its decision. 

6. The federation guarantees to every inhabitant liberty 
of thought and of conscience. It may not legislate upon 
religious subjects. In all the states, the principle of 
tolerance in religion, when such shall net be contrary to 
morality or good conduct, shall be obligatory. 

7. The federation recognizes the principle of the inviola- 
bility of human life for political crimes or crimes connected 
therewith, and it guarantees the equality of all men before 
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the law, and the protection the state ought to give to the 
helpless classes and the proletariate. 

8. The federation guarantees liberty of teaching. 

Primary instruction shall be obligatory, and that which 
is given in the public schools gratuitous, directed and sup- 
ported by the states. 

Colleges for secondary instruction may be founded and 
maintained by the federation, by the states, by the munici- 
palities and by private individuals, 

The federation shall create, as soon as may be possible, a 
national university; it shall give preference—in respect of 
their early establishment—to the sections of agriculture, 
industries, commerce and the mathematical sciences. 

9. The federation equally guarantees in all the states 
respect for individual rights, as well as freedom of suffrage 
and rotation in office. 

10. The army is an institution designed for national de- 
fense and the maintenance of peace and public order; it is 
essentially passive, and it may not deliberate. 

Soldiers in active service shall not have the right to vote. 

The army shall be exclusively under the orders of the 
federal council. 

The states may not maintain any other force than the 
police that shall be necessary to assure public order, 

The garrisons of a permanent or temporary character 
that the federation shall maintain in any state shall be 
commanded by national commanders, of free appointment 
and removal by the council; but in case a subversive move- 
ment shall arise in any state, or it be merely feared that a 
serious disturbance may arise, these forces shall be placed 
under the orders of the governor of the state. If this force 
be not sufficient to put down the rebellion, the governor 
of the state shall request and the council shall grant the 
necessary reinforcements. 

The law shall establish regulations for the military and 
garrison service and for military instruction in such a 
manner that they shall be subject to fixed rules. 

The council shall have the free control of the arms and 
military supplies that exist at present in the states, after 
the latter shall have been furnished with the quantity 
necessary for the police forces. 

The states recognize the necessity and expediency of the 
federation’s reduction of the arms and military forces to 
what is indispensable, in order to give back workers to 
agriculture and the industries, and in order to apply to the 
common progress the excessive sums that were being spent 
on this branch. 

-11. The federal government shall administer the national 
public exchequer, which shall be different from that of the 
states. The law shall create federal revenues and taxes. 

12. The states shall continue to meet the payments on 
their present internal and foreign debts. The federal gov- 
ernment shall be under obligation to see to it that these 
payments shall be made faithfully, and that the revenues 
pledged shall be applied to this end. 

In the future, none of the states may contract for or place 
foreign loans without the authorization of a law of the 
state and the ratification of a federal law, nor may it enter 
into contracts that shall in any way compromise its sover- 
eignty or independence or the integrity of its territory. 

13. The federation may not contract for or place foreign 
loans without the authorization of a law that shall be ap- 
proved by two-thirds of the votes of the chamber of deputies 
and three-fourths of the votes of the senate. 

14. The constitution may indicate a period after which 
the ability to read and write shall be an essential pre- 
requisite for the exercise of the right of suffrage for the 
election of federal authorities. 

15. The constitution shall detail the steps by which an 
amendment may be made to its provisions. Nevertheless, 
if the amendment shall alter one or more of the bases 
enumerated in this article, it shall be an essential pre- 
requisite that, in addition to the prerequisites that the con- 
stitution shall exact in general, the legislatures of all the 
states shall give their concurrence. 

16. The constitution shall determine and specify the 
subjects that shall be the exclusive object of federal legis- 
lation. 

The national constituent assembly, in formulating the 
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constitution, shall complete its plan and principles by de- 
veloping the bases, without contravening them in any 
respect. 

Immediately after the enactment of the constitution, the 
assembly shall decree complementary laws on the freedom 
of the press, protection and state of siege, which shall be 
deemed a part of the federal constitution. 


ARTICLE VI 


The national constituent assembly to which article I of 
the present treaty refers shall be composed of fifteen depu- 
ties for each state, who shall be elected by the respective 
congress. 

To be a deputy, one must be more than twenty-five years 
of age and a citizen of any one of the five states of Central 
America. 

The deputies shall enjoy immunity in their persons and 
goods, from the moment of the result of the election shall be 
announced by the congress of the state until one month 
after the close of the sessions of the assembly. 


ARTICLE VII 


The quorum of the assembly shall consist of three-fifths 
of the total number of deputies. 

Voting shall be by states. In case one or more of the 
deputies of a state be absent, the deputy or deputies present 
shall assume the complete representation of the state. If 
there be a divergence of votes between the deputies of a 
state, the vote of the majority of its deputies shall be con- 
sidered the vote of the state, and in case of a tie, the one 
that is in accord with the majority of the votes of the 
other states shall be considered the vote; or if there should 
be a tie among the latter, that which is in harmony with 
the majority of the individual votes of the deputies. 

The decisions of the assembly shall be determined by the 
majority of the votes of the states. 


ArtIcLe VIII 


For the carrying out of what has been stipulated, there 
shall be instituted at once a provisional federal council, 
composed ‘of one delegate for each state. This council shall 
be intrusted with determining all the measures preliminary 
to the organization of the federation and to its initial gov- 
ernment; and especially with convoking the national con- 
stituent assembly; with promulgating the constitution, con- 
stituent laws and other resolutions that the assembly shail 
enact; with decreeing what shall be the proper manner of 
the election by the states of delegates to the council, senators 
and depuiies; and, finally, with giving possession to the 
federal council, after which its functions shall cease. 


ARTICLE IX 


The delegates to the provisional council must be more 
than forty years of age and citizens of the state that shall 
elect them. 

They shall enjoy immunity in their persons and goods, 
from the time of their election until one month after their 
terms of office shall have expired. They shall enjoy, besides, 
in the state in which they exercise their functions, all the 
rights and privileges which, by custom or law, are accorded 
to the heads of diplomatic missions. 


ARTICLE X 


The congress of each state, immediately after it shall indi- 
cate its approval of this treaty, shall elect its respective 
delegate to represent it in the provisional council, and it 
shall communicate the result of such election through the 
proper channel to the Central American international office. 
This office shall in turn communicate to the governments, 
as well as to the delegates elect, the fact of having received 
the ratification of three states, to the effect that, at the time 
therein expressed, the delegates shall meet to begin their 
labors. 


ARTICLE XI 


The provisional federal council shall meet in the city 
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of Tegucigalpa, the capital of Honduras, at the latest, thirty 
days after the third ratification of the present covenant 
shall have been deposited in the Central American inter- 
national office. 


ARTICLE XII 


The presence of at least three delegates is necessary to 
render valid the action of the provisional council. 


ARTICLE XIII 


The provisional council shall elect a chairman and a 
secretary, both of whom shall sign all the necessary docu- 
ments. The secretary shall conduct the correspondence. 


ARTICLE XIV 


When the fourth ratification shall take place, the Central 
American international office, or the provisional federal 
council, if it shall be then in session, shall summon the 
respective delegate to enter the provisional council. 


ARTICLE XV 


The congress of each state, at the same time that it shall 
elect its delegate to the provisional council, as provided by 
article X of this treaty, shall elect the delegates to the 
constituent assembly to whom the state is entitled. 


ARTICLE XVI 


When the election of delegates to the constituent assembly 
shall have taken place, the minister of foreign relations of 
the respective state shall make it known to the Central 
American international office, and he shall issue the proper 
credentials to the delegates elect. 


ARTICLE XVII 


When the Central American international office shall have 
communicated to the provisional federal council the election 
of the deputies effected by at least three states, the pro- 
visional federal council shall convoke the national con- 
stituent assembly in order that it may be installed in the 
city of Tegucigalpa, on a date that shall be determined by 
the decree of convocation, which shall be made known by 
telegraph to the minister of foreign relations of each state 
and to each deputy individually, thirty days or more in 
advance. The provisional council shall see to it that the 
opening of the constituent assembly shall take place not 
later than September 15 of the present year of 1921, the 
centenary of the political emancipation of Central America. 


ARTICLE XVIII 


The ratification of this treaty by three of the contracting 
states shall be sufficient to cause it to be considered binding 
and obligatory among them and to cause them to proceed to 
its fulfilment. 

Any state that shall not approve this covenant may, how- 
ever, enter the federation at any time when it shall make 
solicitation, and the federation shall admit it without the 
necessity of other steps than the presentation of the law 
approbatory of this treaty and of the federal constitution 
and constituent laws. In such an event, the federal council 
and the two legislative chambers shall be increased ac- 
cordingly. 


ARTICLE XIX 


The contracting states sincerely deplore that the sister 
republic of Nicaragua does not at once agree to enter the 
Federation of Central America. If this republic shall de- 
cide later to enter the union, the federation ought to extend 
to her the greatest facilities for her entrance, in the treaty 
that shall be made for this purpose. 

At all events, the federation shall continue to consider 
and treat her as an integral part of the Central American 
family, as in like manner any state which, for whatsoever 
reason, shall not ratify the present covenant. 
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ARTICLE XX 


Each state shall pay to the provisional council the sum 
that the latter may designate, to defray the expenses in- 
volved in the discharge of its functions, and it shall fix and 
shall pay the per diem rates of the respective constituent 
delegates. 


ARTICLE XXI 


The present treaty is to be submitted in each state, as 
soon as may be possible, for the legislative approval re- 
quired by its respective constitution; and the ratification 
shall be communicated immediately to the Central American 
international office, to which a copy shall be sent in the 
usual form. Upon receiving the copy of each ratification, 
this office shall make known the fact to the other states, 
and such notification shall be considered, and shall be 
equivalent to, an exchange. 


Executed at San José, Costa Rica, in four copies, the 
nineteenth day of January, one thousand, nine hundred and 
twenty-one. 

In witness whereto the present treaty is signed by: 

For the Republic of Guatemala: 

SALVADOR FALLA. 
CARLOS SALAZAR. 

For the Republic of Fl Salvador: 

REYES ARRIETA Rossl. 
Micuet TOMAS MOLINA. 

For the Republic of Honduras: 

ALBERTO UCLEs. 
MARIANO VASQUEZ. 

For the Republic of Costa Rica: 

ALEJANDRO ALVARADO QUIROS, 
CLETO GONZALEZ VIQUEZ. 





MEMORIAL CONCERNING THE UPPER 
SILESIAN QUESTION 


A GERMAN VIEW 


Two reasons impel us to set forth here our attitude toward 
the Upper Silesian problem. 

We advocate the League of Nations idea, not only in gen- 
eral, but in particular at this time in Germany, and since 
we feel that the question submitted by the Supreme Council 
to the Council of the League of Nations is a severer test for 
the League than any question heretofore, both in respect of 
its effect in the whole world. and of the possibilities which 
it may bring in Germany, we feel ourselves compelled to 
express our opinions regarding Upper Silesia as both a prob- 
lem for the League of Nations and for the world. 

Furthermore, we are an association of German men and 
women, of German societies and organizations, and since 
we know that the decision regarding Upper Silesia will also 
be a decision regarding Germany’s economic and _ political 
future, we cannot refrain from expressing our views regard- 
ing Upper Silesia as a German question. 

In doing so we shall endeavor not to go into the details 
of the matter, which have already been accumulated and 
discussed all too copiously, but could still be newly inter- 
preted. Instead, we shall confine ourselves to the essential 
principles which, in our opinion, are the real kernel of the 
question. 

The advocates of the League of Nations have repeatedly 
emphasized that the organization’s power rests more upon 
the moral support of the world’s public sentiment than upon 
the political support of the different nations belonging to 
the League. 
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Expressions to this effect, coming from all countries and 
in especially great number during the first session at Geneva, 
are known to everybody. The Nations will re 
ceive this support only when it, for its part, possesses the 
needful authority, or, in other ‘words, when it succeeds in 
exercising a moral instead of a political sovereignty. 

It has become apparent very recently that the governments 
of the different countries do not enjoy such authority any 
longer. Since, however, according to a resolution adopted at 
the first session of the League of Nations, the representa- 
tives of the members make their decisions in council and 
plenum only in their capacity as representatives of their 
States, and since their decisions are to be regarded only in 
such light, the League of Nations can arrive at no decision 
in respect of any matter before it in any other form than as 
the decision of representatives of States. Hence the League 
lacks authority in the same degree as the various govern- 
ments lack it. In such a state of affairs, however, the Upper 
Silesian question in particular would be left right where it 
was before, for it is precisely the political, governmental 
solution of the question that proved too much for Paris. In 
order to arrive at an impartial vote, unhampered by instruc 
tions, dictated by the nature of the matter instead of by 
political complications—the kind of a solution that is de 
manded by public opinion of all countries in this case—the 
Council of the League of Nations must obviously turn to a 
tribunal in which men can sit who are not the representa- 
tives of their States. 

Only such a tribunal could clothe its decision with that 
nuthority in the eyes of mankind which is absolutely neces- 
sary. The resolution referred to, however, creates a situa- 
tion where nobody can regard the vote of the separate rep- 
resentatives in the Council as the result of their personal, 
estimable endeavors to get at the truth; on the contrary, one 
is compelled to regard it as the decisions of the governments 
in the background. Something of this has already been seen 
in Paris. In part, also, as diplomacy is conducted today, one 
will have to look behind the decisions for other motives than 
those arising merely from the Upper Silesian question itself. 
Suspicions of this kind will not be directed against indi- 
viduals, but against the governments, and as to these they 
will be understandable. No decision can have that quieting 
influence upon excited public opinion which it was sought 
to attain by referring the matter to the League of Nations, 
unless the personal responsibility of internationally trusted 
men or women stands back of the verdict which the Council 
of the League of Nations could adopt as its own. 

This is especially true as to the in part apathetic, in part 
overexcited inhabitants of the two countries directly inter- 
ested, Germany and Poland, both of which, albeit for differ- 
ent reasons, must contend with domestic opposition to the 
League of Nations idea. These would, in any case, have to 
make sacrifices in accepting and acknowledging a decision 
which was not partisan at the outset. 

The Council of the League of Nations, in which the allied 
chief powers, even under their bellicose designation, have 
been granted permanent representation by the Peace Treaty, 
is not sufficiently distinct from the Supreme Council, in the 
view of the public opinion of those lands, to make it possible 
to repose any especial confidence in the results of its work. 
On the other hand, any proposal from one of the lands di- 
rectly interested would find a more open mind. Poland has 
a legal right to make such proposals. Not only elementary 
feelings of justice, but also dictates of wisdom, demand that 
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Germany also be heard. In the last analysis, such a course 
could be based on the freedom which the Council enjoys of 
regulating its procedure, and also on the procedure employed 
by the League of Nations hitherto. 

Inherent justice and uprightness are especially necessary 
for any decision in the case of Upper Silesia, this troubled 
land which has already suffered so severely from the uncer- 
tainty of its fate. Its representatives must be in a position 
to convince themselves of this justice and uprightness by 
taking part in the discussions. The inhabitants of Upper 
Silesia find it intolerable that they, together with the nat- 
ural resources of the land, shall be made at the same time 
the objects of a political barter in deals having nothing to 
do with Upper Silesian interests. On the other hand, it 
would comfort and quiet them if they could see their prob- 
lem, both technically and actually, released from the fetters 
of nationalistic prejudices, no matter how justified these 
might be, and given the prospect of a consideration from 
the viewpoint of the best interests of the peoples of Europe. 

In this manner the League of Nations, by bringing to the 
solution of this problem the moral authority of prominent 
men and by fulfilling, during the discussions themselves, the 
strict demands of justice, can at the same time bring about 
a wholesome and effective solution of the international and 
local difficulties which threaten peace, and can also estab- 
lish and strengthen its own authority in the world. 

There are other reasons besides those connected with the 
principle of impartiality for not leaving the matter in the 
hands of the Council of the League of Nations. Since the 
members of the Council are representatives of States, some 
of them, following the negotiations in Paris, are looked upon 
by unprejudiced observers as partisans, for four of the 
member States committed themselves more or less actively 
and finally to a definite attitude in the Upper Silesian ques- 
tion. But even if it were conceivable that the representa- 
tives in this Council were not bound by what the representa- 
tives in that Council said, they would nevertheless form 
their opinions from the same material, and not merely from 
plebiscite results, documents and statistics, but also from 
the same national and political viewpoints. New points of 
view are what is needed. People must be made to realize 
that this matter must be adjusted from other considerations 
than those of national aggrandizement, considerations which 
have heretofore virtually dictated all discussions of the 
Upper Silesian problem. 

In this connection we must consider the idea of the liber- 
ating of economic and cultural life from its all-too-narrow 
restraints through political forms—an idea which is making 
great progress at the present time. Any indication that the 
tribunal entrusted by the Council of the League of Nations 
with the adjustment of the problem is earnestly endeavoring 
to find new points of view will make the result of its delib- 
erations the more acceptable for the whole world; for it is 
beyond question that the peoples are weary of the arguments 
which have so often been used in the last decades, but which 
have found so little support in actual occurrences. If a set- 
tlement of the boundary question can be reached which is 
not based upon considerations of economic apportionment of 
resources, national offense or satisfaction, limitation of the 
possibilities of armament or fears of exploitation, but upon 
the possibilities of the cultural appeasement of the majority, 
then a practical consideration of all other necessary matters 
on the same basis will be found possible. 

The very substance of the right of self-determination, ex- 
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pressly given to the people of Upper Silesia, was that they 
should decide to what country they feit themselves drawn, 
each one for himself, with all his human interests. It is in 
itself an open question as to how far the right of self-deter- 
mination can be employed and how far it is properly adapt- 
able to decide the fate of peoples or divisions of peoples. 
But these considerations, which could still play a part in the 
question of the Aaland Islands, cannot be regarded here, 
where we have to reckon with the circumstances of the 
Peace of Versailles and the plebiscite in Upper Silesia. Once 
authoritatively acknowledged, the right of self-determina- 
tion must always be acknowledged and retained as a basic 
democratic principle. 

But what was the result of the plebiscite? No matter how 
greatly individuals may have been influenced by all kinds of 
considerations of personal advantage, by the fear of real or 
imagined pressure, even by bribery, the great majority nev- 
ertheless voted with the definite purpose of having their 
land become part of the cultural unit represented by a 
political State, whether the German, to which they had be- 
longed, or the Polish, which had been newly created. And 
as the question was proposed, since the Germans as well as 
the Poles set up the contention that the land could not be 
divided, so the question was answered by the people. The 
decision was to cover Upper Silesia as a whole; it was pre- 
cisely the genuine Upper Silesian, for whom the idea of the 
unity of his land stood above everything else. This cannot 
be controverted by the interpretation of the paragraphs of 
a supplement to the Peace Treaty. For one thing, these 
paragraphs exist solely to protect the Upper Silesians’ right 
of self-determination. Furthermore, they contain not a de- 
cree, but merely a regulation, which really was not needed, 
providing that the result of the plebiscite must be that set 
forth in the orders contained in the supplement to article 88 
regarding the carrying out of the matters dealt with. 

However, we attach little importance to the juristic side 
of the matter. Juristic dialectics always grow mute when 
Justice raises her voice, for Justice demands that not merely 
the legal side of the question be taken into consideration, 
but also all other actualities. We believe that Justice must 
raise her voice here. What the whole world, not merely 
Germany or Poland alone, and especially what Upper Silesia 
expects from the activities of the League of Nations is that 
it will do its work in an independent spirit and be able to 
support its decision, whatever that may be, without having 
recourse to pettifogging technicalities. Only then will the 
world be able to recognize that the League has made prog- 
ress as an institution and also as to what concerns this 
concrete case. 

Under any procedure, the League of Nations will have to 
find new fundaments as to three questions: First, what the 
inhabitants intended by their vote—that is to say, whether 
they understood the plebiscite correctly and whether they 
have been correctly understood; second, what the Upper 
Silesian problem means for Germany—that is, not for one 
of the interested lands alone, but for the States that have 
come to have joint interests as a result of the war; and, 
finally, what the problem contains for the League of Nations 
itself—that is, for every branch of the League’s mission. 
Precisely the last-named side of the question threatens to 
be all too speedily forgotten since the horrors of war have 
been transferred to battlefields farther away. 

It is not necessary for us to make any proposals as to the 
finding of such fundaments. But they can be most easily 
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found if the seeker, instead of searching through the docu- 
ments in the case, casts his eye upon the actualities of this 
European tragedy. Its causes can be best studied on the 
ground itself. Even the hastening of the decision, so ur- 
gently necessary in the interests of all concerned, must not 
prevent the Council from surrounding that decision with all 
guarantees needful to make it not a new collection of printed 
paper of the post-bellum period, but a phase of vital life in 
a new epoch of peace. 

But just as surely as the ideals of the League of Nations 
must direct its decision, just as necessary is it that the real 
inwardness of the political and economic situation be re- 
garded, not its outward seeming. We must direct attention 
to the fact that the young democracy in Germany urgently 
needs some proof of confidence of far-reaching effect, and 
that this proof must be based on grounds that appeal to the 
spirit. If land whose national ownership is disputed be 
handed over to her as to a trustee, in order that it may de- 
velop culturally and independently under the protection of 
this democracy, such a trust, we are convinced, would 
strengthen all good forces in Germany and spur them on, 
not only to undo past errors, but also to do creative work. 
That the majority of the Upper Silesian inhabitants are con- 
fident of this is proved by the figures of the plebiscite, to 
whose German majority the Polish-speaking inhabitants 
contributed materially. 

We, who are the firm opponents of the vociferous defend- 
ers of the old order of things, must declare that, both for 
national and international reasons, we have this confidence 
in Germany and not in Poland, for Poland has not been able 
to retain the sympathies of those who are striving to do 


away with the reign of force and nationalistic egoism. 

We believe, furthermore, that, without making ourselves 
guilty of a one-sided view of things, we must point out the 
greater importance of Germany for the reconstruction of 
Europe—an importance which, it is true, is for the moment 
more negative than positive, since it rests more upon obliga- 


tions than accomplishments. But the closer we came to the 
possibility of furthering reconstruction in France and Bel- 
gium actively, the worse would be any damage to the condi- 
tions precedent therefor, not merely on account of the suffer- 
ings of the territories involved, not merely in its bearing on 
the fulfilling of obligations undertaken, but because of gen- 
eral national-psychological reasons, which must be taken 
into consideration if we desire peace. And the basis upon 
which Germany has estimated her ability to fulfill obliga- 
tions is also naturally the basis of the calculations and ex- 
pectations of the whole world, in so far as it expects some- 
thing from Germany. 

In conclusion, one thing must be considered which is not 
directly connected with the Upper Silesian decision, but nev- 
ertheless has a close relationship to it. If the reparations 
can be paid at all, they can be paid only by a people who 
really want to pay them. This willingness has but recently 
been attained under difficulties and against hard opposition. 
If this situation should alter, it would be a blow to all peace- 
ful reconstruction. Nobody who does not wish to see forcible 
measures employed again can desire that the decision over 
Upper Silesia should be followed by such a reaction in Ger- 
many as must unavoidably come in certain circumstances. 

The same is, of course, true also as to Poland, despite the 
fact that Poland appears more eager to present claims 
against others than to acknowledge claims against itself. 
Therefore we emphasize again at the close of this genera! 
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discussion that, in order that the decision of the League of 
Nations may be acceptable for all sides, more weight must 
be laid upon its form and the reasons, and upon the person 
alities from whom the decision comes, than upon its material 
contents. This is the kernel of the matter. 

With all respect for the independence and sense of justice 
of those to whom the Council of the League of Nations may 
entrust the duty of preserving these essentials, we wish nev- 
ertheless to make some practical suggestions, for it is our 
wish to serve the cause of the League. 

The first suggestion is, that the League grant the fullest 
publicity to the discussions regarding Upper Silesia, and that 
in doing so it remember how small the purchasing power of 
the German money is, and that the Polish is still smaller, 
so that barely the official departments, and in any case no 
associations or private can buy the expensive 
printed matter of the League. It must also take into con- 
sideration how slight the actual knowledge of the course of 
procedure and of the legal fundaments of any act of the 
League of Nations is. It is unnecessary to point out that 
misinterpretations or misun@erstandings, which could be 
aveided by adequate information, could be painful and dam- 
aging, and how adequate information is 
preparation for the putting into effect of a future decision. 

Furthermore, we might point out that the League of Na- 
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necessary as a 


tions but recently found, in its solution of the Aaland con- 
flict, a very effective formula for the protection of minori- 
ties. Because we understand that the League of Nations 
and Germany are for political reasons a mutual disappoint- 
ment to each other, we stifle the feelings of bitterness and 
pain which must fill the heart of every German when he 
sees that no other question has been treated with such unfair 
partiality as that of minorities. We recommend, therefore, 
the broadest discussion and consideration by the League of 
Nations of the matter of the protection of minorities. This 
can in great measure smooth out the hardships inevitably 
attendant upon the establishing of a boundary in a thickly 
populated district inhabited by peoples of different races. 

We understand though with 
picions regarding the possibility of new German armaments. 
Under the Treaty of Versailles the League of Nations is 
fully able to employ the sharpest control in this matter. 
The more it takes this duty out of the hands of the control 
commissions, which are partisan institutions and desire to 
be so, and exercises it for the good of its more generally 
conceived and more broadly regarded duty to preserve the 
peace of the world, the more it will be able to increase its 
prestige and to relieve the individual States of their bur- 
dens, quiet them, and further their relations to each other. 
To this extent one could wish that a suggestion made in 
Paris be taken up again, now that the objection of the weak- 
ness of the League of Nations must be dropped, in view of 
the entrusting to it of the present trial of its strength. 


also, regret, certain sus- 


But here, too, measures shaped for a single State are not 
adequate, On the contrary, Upper Silesia is to be regarded 
as a part of Europe, whose economic system is dominated 
in threatening measure by mutual dependency. In the last 
analysis, then, guarantees must be employed here. An in- 
fluence upon the distribution of the Upper Silesian raw ma- 
terials, to be exercised by all interested parties, is a possi- 
bility long since approved and lies fully within the confines 
of the problems which have been referred to the League of 
nitions and with which it is now hopefully engaged. 

In truth, the hour of the decision over Upper Silesia is the 
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May it not merely 
May it regard itself 


hour of trial for the League of Nations. 
survive it, but also grow great in it. 
not merely as the juristic personification of all the belief, 
the hope and the unselfishness which were employed in the 
battle to establish it, but may it also employ these virtues. 
(Signed) GRAF BERNSTORFF, 
(Signed ) ScHUCKING, 
(Signed ) JACKH, 
The Chairmen of the German League of Nations Union. 


EXPECTED DEADLOCK ON FREE TOLLS 


The passage through the Senate of the Borah bill, to allow 
American coastwise shipping exemption from tolls at the 
Panama Canal, by a vote of 47 to 37 does not mean the 
passage of the bill. President Harding, although com- 
mitted by party platform and public speech to the exemp- 
tion, is opposed to the bill, at least at this time, and the 
assumption in Washington is that it will be blocked in the 
House indefinitely. 

Mr, Harding's opposition to the bill is twofold: He fears 
that its passage would disturb the relations of the American 
Government with the British Government during the Con- 
ference on Limitation of Armaments, when he is most 
anxious that there be perfect understanding and mutual 
faith. He also feels very soundly, it is believed by many 
familiar with the question, that if America is to assert a 
right to free tolls it would be better to do so, and to estab- 
lish the right, through negotiations. 

In the debate preceding the Senate’s vote the point was 
made by Senator Lodge and others opposing the bill, that 
even if this country has the right to pass such a measure, 
there may be times, and this is one, when it is not wise or 
helpful to exercise the right; also, there was a direct attack 
upon the moral validity of the measure, well voiced by 
Senator McCumber, who said in part: 


The world has branded Germany as a dishonorable nation 
because, with the exigency of a great war before her in 
which military necessity was the controlling question, she 
declared that her treaty with Belgium was but “a scrap of 
paper.” 

Without any such exigency before us, and without even 
an attempt being made to secure a modification of our 
solemn obligation, we are asked to declare that the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty shall be treated as a mere scrap of paper. 
Our physical power to do this is just as unquestioned as the 
physical power of the German Empire to break its treaty 
obligations with Belgium. 

Mr. President, struggle as we may, strain our intellect to 
its limit for excuses, we will never be able to make the 
words in this treaty ‘all nations” mean “all other nations,” 
nor the words “any such nation” mean “any other such 
nation.” 

It makes little difference to me, Mr. President, what any 
political party places in a platform if, upon investigation, 
it is found that national honor forbids following the course 
pointed out. National honor is not a partisan question, to 
be bartered away at the behest of any political organization. 

The question before the Congress today is not whether the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty should have been made by the 
United States. It was so made. It is not whether the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty, in reasserting and pledging this govern- 
ment to the continuation of the “general principle” of article 
8 of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, was a proper engagement 
on the part of this government. We did make that engage- 
ment. And the only question is whether we shall stand by 
our solemn engagement or whether if we desire to modify 
that engagement we shall do it in the only just and proper 
way, by an amendment of the treaty itself. Even though 
our purpose be declared as a principle by a political con- 
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vention, it does not carry with it that this purpose should 
be effectuated in a dishonorable way, and, for a much 
stronger reason, if it can be effectuated through an honorable 
proceeding—a modification of our treaty—that should be 
the party’s course. 


In the vote party lines were rent. Senator Underwood, 
Ibemocratic leader, was at the head of an element of his 
party that voted for the bill. Senator Lodge, Republican 
leader, was at the head of an element of his party that voted 
against it; and this notwithstanding the fact that generally 
Republican doctrine has been in favor of the idea embodied 
in the Borah bill, and Democratic doctrine opposed. 

The detail vote follows: 


For THE BILL, 47 


QF 


Republicans, 35—Ball, Borah, Calder, Cameron, Capper, 
Cummins, Curtis, Edge, Elkins, Fernald, France, Freling- 
huysen, Gooding, Harrold, Johnson, Kellogg, Ladd, La 
Follette, Lenroot, McNary, Moses, Newberry, Nicholson, 
Norbeck, Oddie, Page, Venrose, Poindexter, Shortridge, 
Smoot, Sutherland, Townsend, Watson (Ind.), Weller, 
Willis. 

Democrats, 12—Ashurst, Broussard, Harrison, Kendrick, 
Ransdell, Reed, Robinson, Shields, Stanley, Underwood, 
Walsh (Mass.), Walsh (Mont.). 

AGAINST THE BILL, 37 

Republicans, 17—Brandegee, Colt, Dillingham, Ernst, Hale, 
Kenyon, Keyes, Lodge, McCormick, McCumber, McKinley, 
Nelson, New, Spencer, Sterling, Wadsworth, Warren. 

Democrats, 20—Caraway, Culberson, Fletcher, Glass, 
Harris, Heflin, Hitchcock, Jones (N. M.), King, McKellar, 
Myers, Overman, Pittman, Pomerene, Sheppard, Simmons, 
Smith, Trammel, Watson (Ga.), Williams. 


MR. BORAH REFLECTS 


The following reflections of William Borah in the United 
States Senate, September 26, are as arresting as they are 
American. Incidentally they indicate the direction along 
which the blinded nations must go if they would regain their 
sight.—TueE Epirors. 


Reflect upon the situation. We see about us on every hand, 
in the whole world around, conditions difficult to describe 
a world convulsed by the agonies which the follies and 
crimes of leaders have laid upon the people. Hate seems 
almost a law of life and devastation a fixed habit of the 
race, Science has become the prostitute of war, while the 
arts of statecraft are busy with schemes for pillaging help- 
less and subject peoples. Trade is suspended, industry is 
paralyzed ; famine, ravenous and insatiable, gathers millions 
into its skeleton clutches, while unemployment spreads and 
discontent deepens. The malign shadows of barbarism are 
creeping up and over the outskirts of civilization. And this 
condition is due more to the policies which the political dic- 
tators of Europe have imposed upon that continent since the 
armistice than any other one thing. Repression, reprisal, 
blockades, disregard of solemn pledges, the scheming and 
grabbing for the natural resources of helpless peoples, the 
arming of Poland, the fitting out of expeditions into Russia, 
the fomenting of war between Greece and Turkey, and, 
finally, the maintenance of an insurmountable obstacle to 
lehabilitation in the Versailles Treaty—how could Europe, 
how can Europe, ever recover? Is there no nation to call a 
halt? Is there no country to announce the gospel of toler- 
unce and to denounce the brutal creed of force, and to offer 
to a dying world something besides intrigue and armaments? 
In this stupendous and bewildered crisis, America must do 
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her part. No true American wants to see her shirk any part 

of her responsibility. It is not only written in the great 

book, but it is written in the economic laws of nature, “Bear 

ye one another’s burdens.” We do not differ as to the duty 

of America; we differ only as to the manner in which she 

shall discharge that duty. 

We say, to surrender her ancient policies or give up her 
great maxims of liberty means not service to mankind, but 
means the extinction of the last great hope of civilization. 
America cannot be of service to the cause of humanity nor 
true to herself, she cannot show her friendship to the world 
nor loyalty to her own, by accepting or recognizing, much 
less encouraging or joining, these policies and programs 
which are wrecking Europe. We cannot serve the cause of 
reconstruction or of rebuilding by encouraging or taking 
advantage of this vast scheme of repression and destruction. 
We cannot be loyal either to our own or to others by 
abandoning the policies which have mace us great and 
strong; by surrendering the maxims of justice and liberty, 
of reason and tolerance, and accepting the creed of tooth 
and claw—the supreme law of the jungle. Neither can we 
long retain our self-respect, nor the respect of others, by 
having our ambassadors and agents sitting about the coun- 
cils and commissions of Europe like human hawks to prey 
with others upon the oil wealth of Mosul or of Mesopotamia, 
or perchance gather some moiety of trade from plundered 
peoples and then take wing in case the victim stirs. This 
Republic, the Republic of Washington and Lincoln, cannot 
afford to pursue such a course, at once so futile and so 
ignominious. It is not to her interest or to the interest of 
the world that she do so. Undoubtedly, by reason of our 
participation in the war and by the terms of the armistice, 
we have the technical right to demand our portion of the 
spoils, but we have a higher right and a more commanding 
right to insist that these peoples shall not be despoiled of 
their wealth and left eternal paupers in the poorhouse of 
the world. 

We want trade; we want to trade. We have 
always wanted it and we have always secured it in an 
honorable and successful way. But the nation which can 
see no other way to power save through intrigue and over- 
reaching; which knows no other source of law than that of 
force; which refuses to recognize there is a thing called 
justice, a law of right and wrong, the law by which all 
governments must at last be tested, can never be a strong 
nation, a powerful nation, regardless of the amount of its 
trade or of the extent of its territorial dominion. 

It has been said that opinions alter, manners change, 
creeds rise and fall, races come and go, nations dominate 
and depart, but the moral law remains. The Versailles 
Treaty, in my judgment, is the most pronounced negation 
of that moral law which has yet been crystallized into form 
by the hand of man. It must in the end, after working 
what evil and enforcing what misery it may, also perish. I 
want no favor from its terms. I want no recognition of its 
policy, 

Mr. President, one of the revolting monstrosities born of 
this war, the illegitimate offspring of secret diplomacy and 
violence, is the absurd, iniquitous belief thet you can only 
have peace through martial means—that force, force, is the 
only power left on earth with which to govern men. I 
denounce the hideous, diabolical idea, and I insist that this 
government ought to be counted against all plans, all 
treaties, al] programs, all policies, based upon this demoni- 


secure 
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Or, if the 
some as provincial or 


acal belief. Let us have an American policy. 
word “American” be considered by 
distasteful—a term of incivility—then let us have a humane 
policy, a Christian policy, a policy based upon justice, rest 
ing upon reason, guided by conscience, and made dominant 
by the mobilized moral forces of the world. 

I hear them say unsafe, impractical, powerless, insecure. 
I assert it is the only hope—the only escape from barbarism. 
Properly led, properly organized by a great people like this, 
it will win, it will dominate, it will bring order out of 
chaos. When Woodrow Wilson went to Europe, carrying 
with him a new code, he could have overthrown any ministry 
in Europe, so strong was public opinion, so irresistible the 
moral purposes of the masses. How, by what means, did he 
secure this power? By the power of an idea, by an appeal 
to the better side of man’s nature—a plea for liberty, a plea 
for justice, a plea for reason. But they closed the doors. 
Behind the doors intrigue and barter and surrender domi 
nated. When the doors opened the new code had disap 
peared. A treaty of militarism and imperialism, oppression 
and exploitation, came in its stead. <A _ treaty which 
Clemenceau has declared is but a continuation of the war. 
Public opinion fell away. The people lost hope, the liberal 
forces of the world became disorganized. Discontent and 
despair reigned throughout Europe. Democracy gave way 
to bolshevism. Rapine and murder and war and famine 
now curse the face of the whole continent. Ruthlessness 
triumphed. Everything which we were told the Prussian 
would do if he won the war this treaty does to some one or 
to some people. There is not a principle of Bernhardi but 
may be found in this treaty. How can we compromise with 
it? How can we take favors of this betrayal of a race? 

“Be not deceived,” my friends; “God is not mocked: for 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap”—a law 
which obtains with nations as with men. You know the fate 
that awaited the despoilers of Poland—the brand of Cain 
was upon the guilty nations from the hour the partition 
They now stand at the judgment bar of an 
overruling Providence, humiliated and dishonored, broken 
and bleeding. You know the judgment, swift and condign, 
as we measure the life of nations, that awaited the author 
of the crime of Alsace-Lorraine. The Saar Basin, Upper 
Silesia, and Danzig, to say nothing of others, carry with 
them the same seeds of war, the same weird promise of 
retribution. You know that Shantung bodes ill to the 
world’s peace. You know that Syria and Mesopotamia and 
Egypt, after being promised freedom and independence, are 
now being reduced to subjection and despoiled of the wealth 
which is theirs. Why prolong the story? The laws of 
justice may be thwarted for a time, but they cannot be 
permanently suspended. The rule of righteousness is 
respecter of persons or of peoples. Dare we longer connive 
at this program? After all the bloody past, are we longer 
to defy the divine law of justice? Are we still unmindful 
of the doom which awaits the strong nation which tramples 
upon the rights of the weak? Shall we not be advised by 
all history and by our own sense of right, that “they shall 
not rule who refuse to rule in righteousness’? I confess it 
stirs all the wrath of my being, it disappoints me to think 
that this Republic is to recognize or take from or advantage 
in any way by this instrument. I would have striven in 
every possible way to have avoided recognition of that 
which I conceive to be a conspiracy against justice, against 
peace, against humanity, and against civilization. 


was finished. 


no 
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AMERICANS IN STOCKHOLM 
NINETEENTH CONFERENCE 
Union, STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN, AvuGusT 16-20, 1921 


MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN PARTY IN ATTENDANCE 


UPON THE 


OF THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY 


The group is posed in front of Prince Vilhelm’s Palace, Oak Hill, Djurgarden, now the home of the American Min- 


ister to Sweden, Hon. Ira Nelson Morris. 


Top row: Former Representative James L. Slayden, Texas; Representative Andrew J. Montague, Virginia; Repre- 
sentative Alben W. Barkley, Kentucky; Arthur Deerin Cali, Executive Secretary of the American group; Representa- 
tive Edwin B. Brooks, Illinois; Representative Fred A. Britten, Illinois. 

Bottom row: Senator Joseph T. Robinson, Arkansas; Mrs. Montague; Senator Thomas A. Walsh, Montana; Mrs. 
Call; Senator William B. McKinley, Illinois, President of the American group. 


NINETEENTH INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
CONFERENCE 


The Nineteenth Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union was held in Stockholm, Sweden, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday, August 17, 18, and 19. 

The members of the American delegation were: Senators 
William B. McKinley, of Illinois, President of the American 
Group of the Interparliamentary Union; Joseph T. Robin- 
son, of Arkansas; Thomas J. Walsh, of Montana; Repre- 
sentatives Andrew J. Montague, of Virginia, President of 
the American Peace Society; Edwin B. Brooks, of Illinois; 
Alben W. Barkley, of Kentucky; Fred A. Britten, of Illinois, 
and former Representative James L. Slayden. of Texas. 
Accompanying the delegation were Arthur Deerin Call, Ex- 


ecutive Secretary of the American Group, Mrs. Call, and 
Mrs. Montague. Senators Thomas Sterling, South Dakota, 
Selden P. Spencer, Missouri, and Representative Theodore 
E. Burton, Ohio, who had planned to attend the Conference, 
were, because of official duties, obliged to cancel their reser- 
vations a few days before the time for sailing. All the 
members of the American party were entertained during 
their stay in Stockholm by Hon. Ira Nelson Morris, United 
States Minister to Sweden. Sunday, August 21, the Amer- 
ican party, together with the members of the Italian dele- 
gation, were entertained in Copenhagen by the Danish group. 

The day before the opening of the Conference in Stock- 
holm, the Executive Committee of the Union had met in the 
morning, the Council had convened in the afternoon, and 
the Swedish group had given an evening reception in honor 
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of the visiting delegates. Twelve groups were represented 
at the Conference by some 120 delegates. His Majesty, King 
Gustaf, gave a reception Friday afternoon in the royal 
palace in honor of the delegates, Count Wrangel, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and Countess Wrangel having given a 
reception in their palace the night before. Friday evening 
an elaborate banquet was given at the Restaurant Hassel- 
backen, Djurgarden, by the Swedish group. At this, the 
closing banquet, presided over by M. le Baron Adelswiird, 
resident of the Conference, addresses were given by Lord 
Weardale, President of the Interparliamentary Union; by 
Senator Maggiorino Ferraris, of Italy, and by Representa- 
tive Andrew J. Montague, of the United States. 

A vice-president from each of the groups outside of 
Sweden was elected, as follows: Lord Weardale, Great Brit- 
sin; Senator van Kol, Holland; Representative Nakanishi, 
Japan; Senator Ferraris, Italy; former Representative 
Livland, Norway; Representative Usteri, Switzerland ; Rep- 
Schiicking, Germany; former Representative 
Slayden, United States of America; Representative Man- 
tere, Finland: Representative Moltesen, Denmark, and 
Representative Mataja, Austria. The groups of Canada, 


resentative 


Spain, and Esthonia had appointed delegates, but they were 


unable to be present. France and Belgium were not repre- 


sented. 
The members of the Interparliamentary Council are as 
follows: 


President: Rt. Hon. Lord Weardale. 
Members 


Germany: Messrs. Schiicking and R. Eickhoff. 

United States: Messrs. Burton and Slayden. 

Austria: Messrs. Mataja and Waber. 

Canada: Messrs. Dandurand and Smeaton White. 

Denmark: Messrs. Moltesen and Borgbjerg. 

Finland: Messrs. Mantere and Procopé. 

Great Britain: Lord Weardale and 
Gardner. 

Greece: Messrs. Baltazzi and Typaldo Bassia. 

Hungary: Messrs. de Miklos and Count Paul Teleki. 

Italy: Messrs. Schanzer and Belotti. 

Norway: Messrs. Michelet and Mowinckel. 

Japan: Messrs. Tanaka and Nozoyé. 

Holland: Messrs. Koolen and Rutgers. 

Roumania: Messrs. Etienne Ciceo Popp and Constantin 
Halaceano. 

Serb-Croate-Slovene 
Choumenkovitch. 

Sweden: Messrs. Baron Adelswiird and Branting. 

Switzerland: Messrs. Scherrer-Fiillemann and de Meuron. 


Sir James 


State: Messrs. Vouktchevitch and 


Honorary Members (Art. 13 of the Statutes) 


Messrs. Baron Descamps-David (Belgium), Horst (Nor- 
way), Falliéres (France), Baron de Plener (Austria), 
Bartholdt (America). 

Executive Committee 


Rt. Hon. Lord Weardale (Great Britain), President; 
Messrs. Baron Adelswiird (Sweden), Burton (America), 
Schanzer (Italy), Scherrer-Fiillemann (Switzerland). 

Lord Weardale’s address as President of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, somewhat of the nature of a_ report, 
appears elsewhere in these columns. The sessions were 
opened Wednesday morning, August 17, with an address by 
the President of the Conference, M. le Baron Adelswiird, 
which was followed by an address by M. von Sydow, Presi- 
dent of the Swedish Council of Ministers. M. van Kol, of 
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Holland, presented the report of the Bureau upon the work 
accomplished during the war. Among those who addressed 
the general conferences were: Mr, Slayden, of the United 
States of America; Mr. Schiicking, of Germany; Mr. Robin 
son, of the United States of America; Mr. Sigg, of Switzer 
land; Mr. Moltesen, of Denmark; Mr. Walsh, of the United 
States of America; Mr. Branting, of Sweden. Some of the 
other speakers were: Mr. Procopé, of Finland; Mr. Luggi., 
of Italy; Mr. Engberg, of Sweden; Mr. Treub, of Holland: 
Mr. Munch, of Denmark; Mr. of Germany; Mr. 
Roberts, of Great Britain; Mr. Lifgren, of Sweden; Mr. 
Maddison, of Great Britain; Mr. Tanaka, of Japan: Mr. 
Borgbjerg, of Denmark; Mr. of Norway: Mr. 
Rutgers, of Holland; Mr. Mueller, of Germany; Mr. Stefano, 
of Italy; Mr. Kniddle, of Germany; Mr. Sitta, of Italy; Mr. 
Lough and Mr. Ciark, of Great Britain. 

It is true that the American delegation, by 
president, Senator William B. McKinley, of Illinois, played 
a no insignificant part in the work of the Conference, par- 
ticularly in the drafting of the final resolutions. These 
eight in number, translated the 
French text for the ApvocaTEe or PEACE, were as follows: 


Libe, 


Gjéstein, 


headed its 


resolutions, from official 


THE RESOLUTIONS 
a 
(Submitted by Mr. Slayden, of the United States) 

Since there are twenty-two sovereign States included in 
North, South, and Central America; since only two of these, 
the United States of America and Canada, are associated 
with the Interparliamentary Union; since, in this crisis of 
the world’s affairs, it is extremely important that the Union 
and its influence shall be developed as rapidly and broadly 
as possible; and since the association of these twenty new 
groups would advance materially the development of the 
Union; therefore, and in view of these facts, be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary General of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union be directed to extend and in its name, 
through their presiding officers, to the members of the 
national legislatures of the following countries: Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dimini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, El Salvador, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela, invitations to form national groups for 
association with the Interparliamentary Union. 


II. 
(Submitted by Lord Weardale) 


1. The Nineteenth Interparliamentary Conference cor 
dially approves the principle of an association of nations 
with the aim of organizing the world for the maintenance 
of peace, which the Conference is entitled to consider as an 
important aspect of the work zealously pursued by the 
Union for a long period of years; and, recognizing that 
forty-eight different nations have already joined in the ex- 
isting League of Nations, registers as its opinion that it is 
both necessary and urgent that such an association must 
attain an all-embracing character which will render it able 
to exercise that high mission with which it must naturally 
be intrusted. 

2. Always concerned to develop its useful and practical 


work, the Conference is of the opinion that the Interparlia- 
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mentary Union must increase and strengthen its activities 
in the field of international co-operation, to the end that the 
burden of armaments may be reduced and the peace of the 
world may be attained. 


III. 


(Submitted by Messrs. Engberg, of Sweden, Sigg, of 
Switzerland, and Munch, of Denmark) 


The Nineteenth Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union greets with satisfaction the creation of an Inter- 
national Labor Bureau; it appreciates the services of this 
Bureau, destined to render the greatest assistance in the 
amelioration of the burdens resting upon the laboring 
masses of all countries, contributing thus to the establish- 
ment of social and world peace. It is pleased also to note 
that the numerous conventions and recommendations elabo- 
rated by the International Labor Conference have already 
been ratified by many parliaments affiliated with the Union. 
It expresses its profound conviction that the Union will have 
to continue its efforts within the parliaments in favor of 
this work of restoration, and promises its aid and that of its 
groups to the end that there may be a most careful study of 
the conventions and recommendations above mentioned. It 
urges the groups to promote within the parliaments the 
greatest possible constructive legislation looking toward the 
realization of the conventions and recommendations elabo- 
rated by the International Conferences at Washington and 
Genoa, and to support the work of the International Labor 
Bureau. It urges further that each of the national groups 
may see fit to establish a labor committee, which shall be 
organized to aid such works of the group and which shall 
look after the promotion of the efforts of the Union in 
accordance with the spirit of this resolution. 


IV. 


(Submitted by Baron Adelsward, of Sweden) 

The Conference provisionally approves the amendments 
to the constitution submitted by the Organization Com- 
mittee, pending the final decision of the next Conference, 
under article 18 of the constitution, with the exception of 
the amendments proposed in the articles 5, 6, and 10. These 
amendments, as well as the proposal of the Swedish group, 
are transmitted for discussion and report to the Organiza- 
tion Committee, which, after having been completed by the 
Executive. Committee, is asked to report on them to the 
next Conference. 


Vv. 


(Submitted by M. Branting, of Sweden) 

1. The Nineteenth Interparliamentary Conference, having 
noted the resolutions and the recommendation voted by the 
first Assembly of the League of Nations relative to the prob- 
lem of armaments, views with satisfaction the resolutions, 
and especially the recommendation, as a practical develop- 
ment of those efforts looking toward the reduction of arma- 
ments. The Conference declares, however, that the results 
obtained ought to be regarded simply as a minimum and as 
a first step on the part of the League of Nations for the 
realization of this ideal, and expresses the hope that the 
second Assembly, called for the month of September next, 
will be able to advance further in the way thus opened, and 
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that it will bend every effort to the end that the resolutions 
of the first Assembly shall be realized, both in letter and in 
spirit. It notes with satisfaction that the international 
situation this year is more favorable for such efforts because 
the disarmament of Germany, according to the demands of 
the Allied statesmen, is progressing rapidly ; because Russia, 
although menaced with a famine which demands imperative 
aid of all civilized peoples, is entering again into the world’s 
economic life, and because decided reductions of armaments 
have been accomplished in several countries, notably in 
those of Belgium, France, Great Britain, and Italy. 

2. It further calls the attention of the Assembly to the 
necessity of organizing an exchange of information relative 
to armaments, definitely provided for in the Covenant, an 
exchange which will assure the publicity of such information 
and consequently the control of public opinion relative to the 
action of States in this field—a procedure of prime impor- 
tance for the promotion of right international relations and 
the maintenance of peace. It expresses its sincere regrets 
that apparently so few States have yet replied favorably to 
the recommendation of the Assembly relative to the limita- 
tion of military, naval, and air budgets. It hopes that the 
second Assembly will be able to insist more energetically, 
and this time with unanimity, upon a conclusion of this 
initial truce in order to counteract any tendency to a return 
of the competition in armaments before a general plan for 
the reduction of armaments has been prepared. 

3. While the Society of Nations is becoming strong enough 
to assume the role of the court of last resort in the matter 
of the reduction of armaments throughout the various 
States, the Conference recommends as provisional measures: 
(a) The creation of an “organ of control and verification” 
for the examination of information furnished to the League 
relative to armament, this according to the French amend- 
ment to article 8 of the Covenant proposed at the conference 
at Paris. (b) The delegation to the Council of the League 
of the exclusive right to pass upon the existence of an “ex- 
ceptional situation,” with power to approve a derogation 
from an engagement of a State not to exceed the military, 
naval, and air expenditures as set forth in the recommenda- 
tion of the first Assembly. 

4. (Proposed by Mr. Walsh, of the United States.*) In 
view of the forthcoming conference to assemble in the city 
of Washington, upon the invitation of the President of the 
United States, to consider the question of the limitation of 
armaments and related subjects, the members of the Inter- 
parliamentary: Union are urgently requested to foster, in all 
Ways open to them, in their respective countries a spirit of 
willingness to make all reasonable concessions necessary to 
au successful issue of such conference, of any plan it may 
propose for the limitation of national armaments, being just 
und equitable, and to labor for the acceptance of the same by 
the governments of their respective countries. 

5. The Conference finally most earnestly approves the rec- 
ommendation passed by the financial conference at Brussels 
in 1920, which reads “that the Council of the League of 
Nations confer as soon as possible with the different inter- 
ested governments with the view of obtaining their agree- 
ment to a general reduction of the crushing expense which 
the armaments iy their present condition cause to fall upon 


* Offered as a substitute for Article 4, as submitted by Mr. 
Branting and accepted by him. 
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the impoverished populations of the world, swallowing up 
their resources and retarding their restoration after the 
ravages of the war,” and the Conference urges all of the 
groups, before the meeting of the second Assembly, to lead 
their governments to insist upon this recommendation and 
to support it with stronger resolutions. It invites them to 
exercise an unfailing vigilence, to the end that their re- 
spective governments may conform to it. 

6. It directs the Interparliamentary Bureau to transmit 
these resolutions to the League of Nations with the request 
that they be communicated to the Assembly as well as to all 
of the governments there represented. 


VI. 


The Nineteenth Interparliamentary Conference, after hav- 
ing heard the report of Mr. Treub on the international 
economic and financial problem and the League of Nations, 
agrees to institute an Interparliamentary Economic and 
Financial Committee, which shall be entrusted with the 
study of the problems raised in the report and of related 
questions, and which shall be asked to submit reports at 
later conferences. Each group shall be invited to nominate 
one member of this committee. The Executive Committee 
of the Union shall nominate a drafting committee of three 
from among the members of the whole committee in order to 
prepare its work through the elaboration of questionnaires 
and the like. 

VIL. 


The Nineteenth Interparliamentary Conference welcomes 
with satisfaction the fact that the Covenant of the League 
of Nations has recognized the principle of compulsory inves- 
tigation and mediation in all disputes which are not sub- 
mitted to judicial decision. It takes leave to call the 
attention of the Council of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations to the importance of a non-political organization 
being created for this object. Without pronouncing any 
opinion as to the form to be given to this organization, it 
directs the Bureau to transmit the proposal and the report 
laid before the present Conference by Professor Schiicking 
to the Secretariat of the League of Nations. 


VIII. 


(Submitted by the Right Honorable Thomas Lough, of 
Great Britain) 

The Nineteenth Interparliamentary Conference expresses 
the opinion that the present requirements relative to visé- 
ing passports ought to be immediately limited to the 
requirements of the international police, and that all ex- 
penses and restrictions with regard to the procuring or 
exhibiting of passports by travelers should be reduced to 
the strictest minimum. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


‘Any interested in the history of the Interparliamentary 
Union are referred to: 

1. Histoire documentaire de l’Union interparlementaire. 
I. Conférences de 1888 and 1889. .By Chr. L. Lange, 120 
Pages, octavo. ‘ 

2. La Conference interparlementaire, a monthly review 
published by Albert Gobat, 1893-1897. 

3. Reports of the various conferences. 

4.. The Interparliamentary Union, its work and its or- 
ganization, second edition, in French and in English, 1921. 
Address ey emg Bureau, 2 Chemin de la Tour 
de Champel, Geneva, Switzerland.—The Editor. 
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THE TWENTY-FIRST UNIVERSAL PEACE 
CONGRESS AT LUXEMBURG* 


August 10, 11, 12, 13, 1921 


The Bureau International de la Pair, with headquarters 

at Berne, Switzerland, was before the war an effective clear- 
ing-house of the peace societies of Europe. In 1902, its ex- 
ecutive officer, Dr. Albert Gobat, shared with E. Dumcom- 
mun the Nobel Peace Prize. In 1910, during his régime as 
“Director,” the International Peace Bureau itself received 
the Nobel Peace Prize. The International Peace Bureau, 
which was organized at the third International Peace Con- 
gress, at Rome, in the month of November, 1891, became 
thereafter the moving spirit behind the International Peace 
Congresses held between the years 1891 and 1913 at Berne, 
Chicago, Antwerp, Budapest, Hamburg, Paris, Glasgow, 
Monaco, Rouen and Havre, Boston, Lucerne, Milan, Munich, 
London, Stockholm, Geneva, and The Hague, respectively. 
Practically all of these were largely attended from among 
the ranks of the leading peace workers of the world. Their 
influence, notwithstanding their unofficial character, was 
considerable. 
’ To one who had been at previous congresses, this at Lux- 
emburg seemed relatively insignificant. There were 
than one hundred delegates in attendance. Evidently little 
attention had been given to the program of the Conference, 
and, aside from a brief address to a limited number by an 
under-official of the Luxemburg Government, no attention 
was paid to the gathering on the part of the local officials or 
of the people of the city. The inescapable impression was 
that the peace movement, so familiar to us all before the 
war, has been hard hit. True, some of the old peace workers 
were present. Beside the President of the Bureau, Senator 
Henri la Fontaine, of Belgium, there were such men as Dr. 
L. Quidde, of Munich; Louis Favre, of Geneva; H. von Ger- 
lach, of Berlin; M. Emile Arnaud, of Luzarches; M. Lucien 
Le Foyer, of Paris; F. E. Pollard, F. Maddison, and Rey. 
H. Dunnico, of England; Edward de Neufville, of Frankfort, 
and Henri Golay, the General Secretary of the Bureau, of 
Berne, Switzerland. During the Conference there were five 
meetings of the Council, one meeting of the General Assem- 
bly, four plenary meetings of the Conference, besides the 
meetings of the various committees. 

The permanent committee appointed last year at the meet- 
ing of the General Assembly at Basel submitted two reports, 
one with reference to the activity of the central cftice at 
Berne and the other with reference to the financial situation, 
both of which aroused no little discussion. 

The proposal that a branch of the central office be opened 
at Geneva, and that the General Secretary, Mr. Golay, be 
authorized to serve in the capacity of corresponding secre- 
tary, particularly for the purpose of correlating the League 
of Nations and the newly established office of the Union of 
the Associations for the League of Nations in Brussels, was 
disapproved. The final vote upon this matter showed that 
the majority of the delegates are opposed to uniting the In- 
ternational Peace Bureau with the League of Nations, on 
the ground that the aims of the two organizations are not 


less 





* A summary of the notes taken by the Editor of ApvocaTe 
OF PEAcE, who, in his capacity as a member of the Council 
of the Bureau International de la Paix, was in attendance 
upon the sessions of the Conference. 
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identical. The probabilities are, however, that this matter 
will be brought up again. 

The argument was at times heated. 
criticism of the management of the central office, and the 
matter has been left to a committee, with-instructions to 
report at the next meeting of the Council. But the discus- 
sion relative to any amalgamation became somewhat bitter. 
For example, Mr. Le Foyer frankly complained that the 
International Peace Bureau is in a “momentous crisis” ; that 
its officers are without vision, initiative, activity, generosity ; 
that there is no leadership; that the great demand is for a 
successor to the lamented Gobat; that the Peace Bureau 
must be reorganized. The “crisis” to which Mr. Le Foyer 
referred he attributes not only to these conditions which he 
believes exist, but the more especially to the proposal that 
the General Secretary of the Bureau be made assistant sec- 
retary to the International Union of the Associations for the 
League of Nations, with headquarters in Brussels. He 
looked upon such a step as a practical amalgamation of the 
peace societies with the Union of the Associations for the 
League of Nations, and hence, in fact, as the abolition of the 
peace societies. He expressed the view that the fusion of 
the Berne Bureau with the Brussels Union would, therefore, 
be a catastrophe for the peace movement—indeed, its ex- 
tinction. 

It may here be added that important officials at the Lux- 
emburg Conference frankly confessed that the International 
Veace Bureau at Berne could not continue. But Mr. Le 
Foyer argued that the Peace Bureau should continue its 
task; that its officials have no right to consent to its abdi- 
cation or suicide. Mr. Le Foyer said: 


There was no little 


May we permit a fusion of the peace societies and of the 
associations for the League of Nations? May we permit an 
amalgamation of the Berne Bureau and of the General Sec- 
retary’s office at Brussels? No! No! It is impossible. 
Why? For two reasons. First, because the peace societies 
have their mission and they must not forsake it. They ex- 
isted before the war and the war should not be permitted 
to destroy them. Some of them date back thirty, fifty, one 
hundred years and more. Nobody has the right, under the 
pretense of transformation, to destroy so ancient a move- 
ment, for such would be a crime. The League of Nations is 
a part of our program, but it is only a part. We must not 
sacrifice the whole to a part. We must not end our mission 
because the Treaty of Versailles has constituted a League 
of Nations the faults of which are as well known as its 
merits. The Hague conferences have been choked by the 
Treaty of Versailles as by the hostilities of war. There is 
a possibility that the governments will destroy tomorrow 
their new work, this League of Nations, to which they have 
given so precarious a life. The movement in favor 
of the organization of peace cannot be subordinated to the 
successive and pitiful creations of the governments. : 
We must not confine ourselves to the League of Nations, nor 
must we be blended in it. Second, the associations for the 
League of Nations are quasi-official groups organized more 
or less by the men in power. They are subsidized by the 
governments and are often composed of men whose feelings 
are those of jingoes, partisans of imperialism. The 
peace societies have never stood up systematically against 
governments and must not begin to do so now. They have, 
however, always refused to yield to governments. They 
have preferred to accept poverty in order that they might 
keep their independence. We must not abandon our 
independence. If we do, we betray our ideal. It would be 
a serious mistake to permit the General Secretary, M. Golay, 
to be assistant secretary at Geneva and subordinate to the 
General Secretaryship at Brussels. The Berne Bu- 
reau will live if it remains faithful to its ideal and wishes 
to live. Long live the Berne Bureau! 
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Mr. Le Foyer’s argument convinced the majority of the 
delegates and the Berne Bureau will continue its independ- 
ent existence, 

The most effective work of the Conference, as is usual in 
such conferences, took place in the meetings of the various 
committees and of the Council. 

The members of the Council in attendance upon the meet- 
ings were: M. M. La Fontaine, L. Quidde, Louis Favre, Dr. 
Heilberg, Niels Peterson, Dr. Nilsen, Ed. de Neufville, Carl 
Lindhagen, H. von Gerlach, F. E. Pollard, Arthur Deerin 
Call, the Rey. H. Dunnico, Lucien Le Foyer, Emile Arnaud. 
Members absent but represented by proxies were Dr. Hiiber- 
lin, by M. Quartier-la-Tente; Conseiller d’Etat, Neuchatel; 
M. Magalhaes Lima, by M. Golay, Secretary General of the 
Bureau at Berne; M. Gaston Moch, by Colonel Lamouche. 
Members sending their regrets were: M. M. Giretti, M. van 
der Mandere, Dr. Bucher-Heller, Th. Ruyssen, Ch. Richet, 
Mad. Petersen-Norup. 

M. Rodolphe Goldscheid, President of the Austrian Peace 
Society, was nominated to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Alfred Fried. The Polish Peace Society nominated 
as its representative upen the Council its president, Dr. 
J. Polak. ; 

Dr. G. Bovet, president of the Permanent Committee, re- 
ported at length with reference to the Bureau’s accounts for 
1920 and the budget for 1921. The Council voted to direct 
the Secretary General of the Bureau to organize such rela- 
tions between the Bureau and the League of Nations, in- 
cluding the International Labor Bureau, as may be neces- 
sary to keep the various associations connected with the 
Bureau informed as to the works of the League of Nations 
and to co-operate as efficiently as possible in the change and 
perfection of that organization. The place of meeting for 
the next Congress was left for decision to the Council. The 
net results of all the conferences are set forth in the resolu- 
tions. 


The Resolutions 


(Translated from Official French Text for the Advocate 
of Peace) 


COMMISSION FOR THE STUDY OF QUESTIONS RELATIVE 
TO INTERNATIONAL LAW AND TO THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Chairman, M. E. Arnaud, Paris 


I. The establishment of the rules of law between nations 
ought to lead promptly to the abolition of the right to resort 
to war. 

In order to achieve this result, it is indispensable that, in 
case of a break-down of friendly conciliation or of the 
failure of mediation, or of an agreement upon the constitu- 
tion of an arbitral jurisdiction for the solution of a con- 
flict, the Permanent Court of International Justice should 
be given jurisdiction in such a controversy and charged 
with the duty of reaching a definite and peaceful solution. 

It is necessary, furthermore, that the principles of law, 
upon which must be based the decisions of the Inter- 
national Court, should be formulated, and that a public 
international code should be drawn and submitted for the 
approbation of the nations. 

The absence of these two elements, obligatory jurisdiction 
and the codification of the principles of public international 
law, explains the lack of enthusiasm among the peoples 
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for the establishment of an international court of justice 
and the delay in the ratification of the convention providing 
for its creation. 

The Congress of Luxemburg calls the attention of the 
next Assembly of the League of Nations to these matters 
of the first importance, and points out to the Secretary- 
General of the League the necessity of preparing without 
delay studies and documents to be put at the disposition of 
the Assembly with the view to the solution of these ques- 
tions. 

II. The Congress of Luxemburg insists upon the necessity 
of carrying on in each country an intensive propaganda 
for the purpose of giving to the Society of Nations and to 
its organs a character as democratic as possible, with the 
view that the League may approach as soon as possible unto 
a League of the Peoples. It recommends again the election 
of delegates to the Assembly by the most democratic and 
popular method employed within each country. 

III. The Congress of Luxemburg calls attention to the 
principles initiated by the Assembly held in Bale, May 24, 
1920, and to the necessity of proclaiming them at the very 
head of the Covenant of the League of Nations as funda- 
mental principles upon which that League must rest and 
which ought to inspire all those who are called to collabo- 
rate in its work, 

The Congress points out in particular that it is of great 
proclaim and apply “the inalienable and 


importance to 


indestructible right of peoples to dispose freely of them- 
selves” as international law, which grants each of them the 
privilege of freely choosing its political and social order 


without any outside intervention; and, in consequence, there 
is a strict obligation upon the part of the States to consider 
as protégés, under this principle, the national minorities 
existing within their territory—an obligation sanctioned, 
among others, by the protocols signed at Saint Germain in 
1919. This protection is a restraint upon a number of in- 
justices born of recent treaties or maintained by such 
treaties—treaties which, from the point of view of the small 
conquered nations, have not taken into account sufficiently 
the rights.of peoples. It would be quite unjust that the 
onerous penalties imposed upon the small conquered peo- 
ples should be enforced, while those a little more numerous, 
a little more favorably situated, should escape. 

As a guarantee of this protection, the Congress demands 
that there be given to national minorities the ability to 
appeal to a national tribunal, and that not only according 
to the procedure prescribed by sovereign States, but upon 
the legitimate initiative of interested parties themselves. 

IV. The Congress pleads for the abolition of the death 
penalty, and demands that in each nation the necessary 
modifications be effected both in the penal and military 
codes of law. 

V. Without wishing to abridge the liberty of the press, 
the Congress dentands that the League of Nations organize, 
particularly by the international recognition of the right to 
reply, the repression of public lies through the columns of 
the press or of public gatherings, especially where such is 
calculated to arouse hatred between peoples. 

VI. “The Congress recalls that the political relations of 
nations, in order to be normal and not to end periodically in 
catastrophes, ought to be ordered on the same principles of 
elementary morals that rule in all countries the normal 
relations between individuals. It recalls what experience 
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teaches, that it is necessary to seek the right in order to 
find the useful, and that if a transgression of moral rules 
is able to appear sometimes favorable to the particular and 
immediate interests, it is in reality the observation of these 
rules which only assures the safeguard of superior 
permanent interests.” 

VII. The Congress demands that the League of Nations 
be completed as soon as possible by the admission of States 
which as yet are outside, to the end that it may acquire 
that universal character which is essential for the -work 
which it ought to accomplish. 

VIII. “It is held that the development of intellectual 
relations between the peoples is at least as necessary as 
that of economic relations. It is held that the existence 
of more than four hundred international groups of every 
nature, of which the more important are federated in a 
world union, justifies the proposal to set up a permanent 
organization of intellectual workers similar to that which 
has already been created for manual and hygienic workers. 


and 


Since the program of such an organization, which attempts 
to endow the world with a union of institutions having for 
their object to co-ordinate and to support all that humanity 
has produced in the domain of thought, has already re 
ceived the moral support of a number of members of the 
League of Nations, the Congress begs leave to press upon 
the next Assembly of the delegates to 
Geneva that they take the measures necessary in order to 
assure intellectual workers an organization commensurate 
with the role which they are called upon to play in the 
reconstruction of the world.” 

IX. “The Congress, reiterating its formal protestations 
against secret diplomatic treaties, takes upon itself to recom- 
mend the nullification, under international law, of the 
treaties which have not been submitted to a public parlia- 
mentary discussion or definitely approved by a referendum 
to the interested peoples.” 

X. “The Council, taking into consideration the proposition 
which has been submitted to it with reference to a universal 
calendar as a means of promoting peace between the peo- 
ples, directs the bureau to bring together the documents 
for such a study in view of the next Congress.” 


be convened in 


COMMISSION FOR DISARMAMENT 
Chairman, M. Helmut von Gerlach, Berlin 


The Congress applauds the conference for disarmament 
which, upon the initiative of President Harding, Is to meet 
at Washington in November; but, even in case of its suc- 
cess, the conference will be able to lead only to a partial 
disarmament of a limited number of the peoples. Unques- 
tionably, it is in the interest of all peoples to arrive at a 
complete disarmament. This complete disarmament will 
be accomplished only by a League of Nations including all 
civilized peoples. The Congress considers general disarma- 
ment as the most urgent duty of the League of Nations. 
The individual States ought to be permitted to maintain 
only police forces upon the earth and upon the sea in a 
limited number and recruited only upon the voluntary 
principle. It is urgent, first, that, pending the decisions of 
the conference at Washington, all naval construction 
should be suspended ; and, second, that as a first step toward 
disarmament upon land, the armies of other powers should 
be reduced at least to the number permitted to Germany by 
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the Treaty of Versailles, and that conscription should, by 
the same token, be abolished. 


COMMISSION FOR PROPAGANDA 


Chairman, M. Ed. Quartier-la-Tente, Conseiller d’Etat, 
Neuchatel 

The Committee on Propaganda proposes to the Congress 
of 1921, at Luxemburg, the confirmation of all propa- 
ganda recommendations passed heretofore by the Peace 
Congress and recommends them to the attention of the 
peace societies: propaganda for all forms of associations, 
for the women, for the press, for public conferences, in- 
cluding the use of posters, postal cards, and the celebration 
of important anniversaries, such as the 18th of May, that 
of the opening of the League of Nations, ete. But, further- 
more, the Congress of Luxemburg formulates also the fol- 
lowing recommendations : 

It must be granted that the war has produced a prejudice 
against all work for peace, and that the history of the 
peace movement has been dropped from view. The Con- 
therefore, proposes to advertise the existence and 
activity of the Bureau International de la Pair at Berne, 
by publishing in all possible languages a display brochure 
quite brief but clear. This brochure ought to announce 
that the bureau pursues its activities, and that it solicits 
the effective collaboration of all the friends of peace. 

The Congress believes it necessary that the Bureau Inter- 
national de la Paix name in each country a representative 
charged to promote the organization of peace working 
groups and to labor to support the enterprise by every 
possible means. The list of representatives ought to be 
published regularly. 

The Congress believes that the publication of the peace 
organ known “Le Mouvement Pacifiste’ ought to 
more frequent, at least monthly, at least as voluminous as 
now, and in a form to maintain a permanent interest among 
the peace workers in favor of the ideas which it upholds 


gress, 


as be 


and defends. 

The Congress proposes to the Bureau International de la 
Paix to study the various means of bringing about a better 
all the members of the associations and to 
more desirable cohesion between all 
various countries. 


union between 
bring about a 
working groups within the 

The Congress insists especially upon the fact that it is 


peace 


necessary, if the propaganda and peace work is to have an 
effective influence upon the acts of governments and upon 
the evolution of the League of Nations, to call for the co- 
operation of all of the active associations and, in general, 
of all workers throughout the world. 


COMMISSION FOR EDUCATION 
Chairman, M. Louis Favre, Geneva 
FORMATION OF A TEACHING CorRPS 


The twenty-first Peace Congress, meeting at Luxemburg 
the 10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th of August, 1921, recalling the 
recommendations passed by preceding peace congresses, rec- 
ommendations relating especially to the question of peace 
instruction throughout the world, submits the following 
recommendations : 

(1) Organized effort by peace working groups and persons 
close to the heads of normal schools with the view of invor- 
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porating in all instruction a spirit conforming to the prin- 
ciples of international peace. 

(2) The inauguration of prize contests upon subjects rela- 
tive to international peace, the activities of peace workers, 
their accomplishments, the Society of Nations, and to what 
is and what ought to be. 

(3) The exchange of young teachers between the various 
countries. 


PROPAGANDA AMONG THE YOUNG 


(1) The change of programs and manuals of instruction 
with the view of eliminating all that is calculated to arouse 
hatred, chauvinism, and narrow nationalism, as well as false 
conceptions of heroism. The Congress in particular calls to 
the attention of school authorities the following: (a) That 
in the schools throughout the world there should be given to 
the children of both sexes an intellectual and moral culture 
which shall be truly humane, devised with the view of de- 
veloping individuals, exalting the beauty of labor in all its 
forms, setting forth the effective solidarity which exists be- 
tween nations, inculcating fraternity between all peoples, 
whatever be their race or their color, and that in order to 
perfect this international education among the young there 
be created in each country a service for the promotion, under 
« system of exchanges, of the residence of students in for- 
eign countries. (b) That a rational physical culture having 
in view no military end should be given to the young of 
both sexes in all countries of the world. 

(2) The action on the part of parents and families with 
the view of creating among the young an atmosphere of 
moral sanity and of the peace spirit. 

The Twenty-first Peace Congress recalls that the Congress 
of Paris in 1889, of Hamburg in 1897, of Glasgow in 1901, 
of Boston in 1904, of Munich in 1907, adopted resolutions 
relative to a common language, and declares itself favorable 
to the adoption of a universal alphabet and a universal lan- 
guage, and directs the Berne Bureau to help to promote the 
practical solution of these tw6 questions. 


COMMISSION FOR THE STUDY OF ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


Chairman, Senator H. La Fontaine, Belgium 


I. With the view of obviating the tariff controversies 
which have been in the past one of the most productive 
causes of war, the Congress is of the opinion, first, that it is 
necessary to do away with all customs barriers of every 
kind, and, further, that it is essential to convert all customs 
charges of every kind into excise duties, and that in all cir- 
cumstances it is essential to secure for all nations equal 
commercial conditions. 

IIT. Whereas the war has profoundly affected the economic 
situation of all the States of Europe; whereas some, because 
their exchange is too high, are not able to export, and others, 
because their exchange is too low, are not able to import; 
whereas the consequences of this lack of equilibrium are 
destruction, debts, and miseries which are increasing daily; 
whereas all, victors and vanquished, former belligerents as 
well as former neutrals, have the same interest in a more 
equitable allocation of the expenses of the war, which is the 
only means of arriving at a sane adjustment of the state of 
exchange and of a re-establishment of normal relations be- 
tween production and consumption, the Congress demands 
the creation of an international financial institute (a Finan- 
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cial Society of Nations) of an official character, which shall 
establish a woerld loan all the States and 
which shall undertake all other necessary financial and eco- 
nomic measures for the purpose of reviving the economic 
life of the world and of coming to the aid of those States 
which are going down under the weight of their war debts. 

III. Whereas the variety of monetary systems is one seri- 
ous cause of trouble in commercial transactions; whereas 
the establishment of a universal monetary system would be 
a symbol of the’ unity of mankind; whereas the actual cir- 
cumstances which have produced in the world the prepon- 
derance of paper money demand the adoption of a different 
system of exchange, with money standards of an interna- 
tional character, the Congress invites the financial and eco- 
nomic commissions of the League of Nations to give to the 
monetary problems thus set forth a solution 


guaranteed by 


as soon as 
possible. 

IV. The Congress renews its resolutions, adopted in 1849 
and 1891, relative to the unification of weights and meas- 
ures. It insists upon the utility of such unification from the 
point of view of industrial and commercial relations, which 
would now be especially promoted by such a reform. 

V. The Congress regrets that the Universal Postal Union 
in its session at Madrid did not see its way clear to estab- 
lish the postal rates as they were before the war. It ex- 
presses the wish that the nations will return as rapidly as 
possible to the former rates. It has been elsewhere shown 
that the increases have not resulted in any appreciable in- 
crease of receipts, but rather have constituted a real obstacle 
to the economic and intellectual relations, and that they 
have caused a general impoverishment. It 
hope that the matter of postal tariffs may soon be brought 
up for revision, and that there will be adopted uniform in- 
ternational rates as low as possible. 


COMMISSION ON ACTUALITIES 

Chairman, M. L. Quidde, Munich 
I. The Famine in Russia.—The Peace Congress, noting 
with sorrow the famine in Russia and the misery of children 
in Austria and of other victims of the war, considers that it 
is the duty of international good will (1) promptly to relieve 
these populations without any attempt to influence political, 
religious, national, or social class propaganda; (2) to create 


expresses the 


a permanent international organization for emergency relief. 

II. The Right of Setf-determination in Lithuania.—The 
Congress demands of the League of Nations that the self- 
determination of populations living in Lithuania ought to be 
recognized in law as a fact and realized as soon as possible. 


Ill. Upper Silesia—The Congress, (1) considering that 
the plebiscite is the established method of ascertaining the 
will of the people under law, the people having the right to 
dispose freely of themselves, expresses its gratification that 
the population of Upper Silesia bas been called thus to de- 
cide as to their nationality, and notes with satisfaction that 
the electoral operations have been effectively and most suc- 
cessfully accomplished; (2) considering that under the 
terms of the Treaty of Versailles “the results of the vote 
shall be determined by communes,” and that, in fact, ma- 
jorities vary according to localities, the Congress believes 
that a general solution cannot thus be adopted, and that, 
therefore, the solution by intervention ought to be carried 
on, if it can be found reasonable and possible, according to 
the vote by region or by commune; (3) considering that the 
Treaty of Versailles sets forth that it ought to be held at 
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the time according to “the wish of the inhabitants” and ac 
cording to “the geographic and economic situation of locali 
ties,” the Congress believes that the primary consideration 
is the wish, or rather the will, of the populations, the carry- 
ing out of which cught to be with only a minimum sacrifice 
of those economic and geographic which, 
though often legitimate, likewise too often hide political and 
mental reservations and capitalist interests; (4) finally, the 
Congress demands that the accompanying solution should be 
:romptly adopted, for it recalls that an economic régime of 
circulation would the that any 
solution would be able to provide, and addresses a pressing 
appeal to the inhabitants of Upper Silesia, as to the peoples 
of Germany and Poland, that intervention be sincerely ac 
cepted as the right method of solution, and that all violence 
The Congress, in the presence of the decision of 


considerations 


free lessen inconvenience 


be omitted. 
the Supreme Council, which returns to the Council of the 
League of Nations for decision of the question of Upper 
Silesia, refers this resolution to the careful attention of the 
League of Nations. 

IV. The War.—The 
ugainst the war which is spreading fire and bloodshed again 
throughout a portion of Asiatic Turkey. It recalls that the 


Greco - Turkish Congress protests 


Supreme Council in its session at London pravided for the 
establishment of a commission of examination close to the 
interests of the populations; 
to accept this pacific solution and condemns the Greek re 
course to arms under the pretext of a previous mandate of 
the Powers, since revoked by them; it protests against the 
neutral attitude of the Supreme Council and expresses the 
view that it was its duty to require the immediate cessation 
of military operations; and that now it the 
League of Nations—the Council, the Assembly, or the Court 
of International Justice—to determine the law and to assure 
the peace. 

V. The Responsibilities of the War.—The Congress recalls 
the resclution of September, 1919, by which the Council of 
the Bureau at Berne invited the 
by an international neutral invested with all 
the necessary powers, the responsibilities the 
violence of the war, its prolongation, and the excesses com- 
mitted in conflict. 
bates which actually accompanied this in the different coun- 
tries, notably on the question of the responsibilities of the 
war, threatens to injure considerably the moral and political 
accord of peoples. It is necessary to put an end to it. For 
this purpose the Congress demands the appointment of an 
international committee with unquestionable authority and 
perfect impartiality, at the disposition of which ought to 
be put all official and other documents which will enable 
them fully to accomplish their mission. Of course, all the 
documents furnished the commission ought to be published. 

VI. The reparations ought to cause the abandonment of 
supplementary sanctions. The Congress with the 
profoundest satisfaction the solemn declaration made by 
the German Chancellor, to the effect that Germany ought 
scrupulously and courageously to execute the obligations 
imposed upon her in order to secure the reparation of the 
destructions and devastations resulting from the war. The 
Congress hopes that, in her interest and in the interest of 
general peace, the entire German people, more clearly than 
in the past, shall approve these declarations and support 
only a conscientious government, a government clearly 
resolved as at present, voicing real and not equivocal proofs 
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of the German will. The Congress sincerely hopes that 
the Allies in their turn may terminate at once the applica- 
tion of supplementary sanctions not provided for in the 
Treaty of Versailles, witnessing thus their support of justice 
and their will for peace and greatly facilitating the rdle of 
the men to whom in Germany are given the mission of up- 
holding the law and of combating the military and warlike 
plots. 

VII. The Question of Albania.—The Congress expresses 
its regret that the question of the frontiers of Albania, 
stirred up by Greece and the State of Serbo-Croate-Slovéne, 
has been referred to the Supreme Council and not to the 
League of Nations. In any event, it expresses the hope tbat, 
conforming to the rights of peoples and to the application of 
article 10 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, the 
frontiers of Albania, such as have been fixed by the de- 
cisions of the great powers in 1913, should be respected and 
definitely guaranteed. 

VIII. The Economic Clauses of the Treaties of Saint Ger- 
main, Neuilly, and Trianon.—The Congress expresses the 
hope that in the execution of the economic clauses of the 
treaties of Saint Germain, Neuilly, and Trianon there shall 
be taken into consideration, in a spirit of good will and of 
equity, the economic situation of the interested countries— 
Austria, Bulgaria, Hungary—to the end that these countries 
may not be ruined, but, on the contrary, that it may be 
possible for them to revive, as they have the will so to do, 
through their labors and peaceful pursuits. 





THE BRITISH PEACE SOCIETY’S 
CENTENARY 


From The Herald of Peace, organ of the British Peace 
Society, in the September issue, we obtain the speeches de- 
livered at the centenary exercises of the ancient society, 
held in London and Birmingham some weeks ago. Through- 
out the speeches runs a note of realism, but this note seems 
rarely to dampen the ardor for peace, or the militant faith 
of the speakers, who included Lord Parmoor, the president 
of the society; Lord Hugh Cecil; the Very Reverend the 
Dean of St. Paul’s; Senator Henri La Fontaine, of Belgium ; 
Professor Dresselhuys, leader of the Liberal Party in the 
Dutch Parliament; J. R. Clynes, and the Rev. Dr. Jay T. 
Stocking, who represented the American Peace Society. 
Two meetings were held in London, one in the Guildhall 
and the other in Central Hall. 

In his opening address before the Guildhall meeting, Lord 
Parmoor said: 

This afternoon we are celebrating in this historic hall the 
centenarv of the Peace Society. On this same day 105 years 
ago the Peace Society was established. The five years are 
accounted for because the centenary had to be postponed 


until the war period was over. To some people the name of 
a peace society may appear something of a mockery, having 


regard to the international outlook; but I draw a more: 


cheering and more cheerful conclusion. I think it may cer- 
tainly be said that it is hardly possible to imagine any 
conditions under which an appeal should be more readily 
listened to on behalf of this ancient and honorable society, 
or when there could be a more urgent necessity to endeavor 
to teach and press home the principles for which this society 
stands and for which it has stood firm for over a century 
of time. 

The society, as you know, started on the morrow of the 
Napoleonic wars; the centenary of our celebration fell on 
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the morrow of the great World War, which broke out in 
the summer of 1914. Those who started this society were 
under a feeling of dismay and horror at the desolation and 
ruin which the Napoleonic campaigns had brought to large 
tracts in Europe. During the intervening century since 
that date there have been changes of far-reaching im- 
portance in the social and industrial organization of 
European society, but these changes have rendered civiliza- 
tion more sensitive to the evils of war, especially of war 
between armed nations equipped with the fearful weapons 
which science has invented for the purposes of death and 
mutilation. This sensitiveness of modern conditions is a 
factor which no thoughtful person can afford to disregard. 
It is not enough that the majority, if it is a majority, of 
mankind are urgently desirous to ensure a permanent world 
peace and to erect effective barriers against the risk of 
future warfare. They must go further and determine to 
direct their efforts in a right direction, not only to ery peace, 
but to appreciate and combat the strength of the forces 
which make for war. 

I may state quite shortly on this occasion what I under- 
stand to be the view and principles of this society. The 
success or failure of peace efforts does not mainly depend on 
the logical symmetry of peace treaties, or the careful elab- 
oration of checks and counter-checks by skilled diplomatists. 
These means may be necessary, but they do not touch mat- 
ters of fundamental principle. The real problem is one of 
character and morality. If Christian civilization is to sur- 
vive, it must be reinforced and practiced by the acceptance 
of Christian ethics as Christ taught them, and consecrated 
by the example of His life. He taught us that there would 
be no real peace in the world so long as the passions and 
dispositions of men were such as to lead mankind to war 
and violence, and that we wanted the ethics for real peace— 
that we wanted the ethics of a new spiritual life founded 
upon a new spiritual effort. There is no escape, in my opin- 
ion, from the conclusion that so long as there is a failure in 
the moral outlook of mankind, so long will there be failure 
in right action and right conduct. This is no reason for 
hopelessness or despondency, but rather for fresh effort and 
renewed inspiration. If we investigate the true nature of 
the increasing strains and burdens which accompany ad- 
vancing civilization, we shall find that they are largely to 
be found in the difficulty of adjusting the mutual services 
which are urgently required to secure a sufficiency of good 
will and co-operation, both in our national life and in our 
international intercourse. 

We have to ask ourselves, quite directly and without leav- 
ing any loophole for compromise, whether we are prepared 
to substitute the idea of brotherhood for the idea of domi- 
nance and the duty of charity to others in place of the asser- 
tion of right for ourselves. In my opinion, the whole future 
of humanity depends on the answers to these questions. 
Unless the answer is in the affirmative, I see no prospect of 
settling the sectional disputets which discount our national 
solidarity, or the racial disputes which threaten the perma- 
nency of international peace. The reality of the perils 
which beset progressive civilization at the present time needs 
no emphasis. The war is over, but as spring is said to linger 
in the lap of winter, so unfortunately peace lingers on the 
lap of outrage and violence. There are danger spots in many 
places, and it cannot be said that racial animosities, which 
have been the curse of Europe over centuries of time, have 
been allayed or rendered less acute at the present time. 

The expectation that the conclusion of war would herald 
in an era of peace and general international co-operation 
has not so far been realized. There are, however, bright 
spots on the horizon. The cause of peace might, I think, be 
immediately furthered if we—or. rather, if America and our- 
selves—could agree on the adoption of the general principle 
of disarmament and by the abolition of all forms of military 
conscription. It is not only that the expenditure on arma- 
nents loads the scales against retaining the capital resources 
necessary to provide for economic restoration, but that there 
is a withdrawal of a large number of persons from the field 
of productive labor. Then, too, me may hope—and this, too, 
should be regulated in a special manner between America 
and ourselves—then, too, we may hope for the formation of 
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an international court to carry further and to make more 
complete the principle of arbitration—a principle which has 
always been one of the fundamental bases of the teaching 
of this Peace Society. It is always necessary to appreciate 
that reforms of this character, if they are to be really effect- 
ive, must carry the assent of nations with them; and as I 
have said more than once, I think in a special manner, must 
have the assent and co-operation of this country and 
America. 

I will refrain this afternoon from giving further illustra- 
tions. There is an urgent need to spread the teaching of 
this Peace Society and to use every effort to raise the moral 
standard of our outlook, upon which depends, and upon 
which alone depends, I think, the future of world tranquillity 
and world peace. 





INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


FROM THE JAPAN TIMES AND MAIqt is gleaned a vivid 
picture of the cutting of another of the ties that bind 
Japan to its ancient order and of the acceptance of an- 
other custom of the West. It is in the story of the 
home-coming reception given the crown prince upon 
his return to Tokyo after his world tour. Injected into 


the very heart of the old almost religious adoration for 
the Mikado’s family—an adoration mysterious and 
sometimes of sinister import to Occidental minds—is 
something very like the boisterous freedom of America 
with its great. We read: 


“Kotaishi Denka Banzai!” Welcome home, Your Im- 
perial Highness! Before one’s eyes dance a myriad of 
blood-red spots on fields of purest white. In one’s ears are 
drumming and resounding the echoes of mighty ordnance, 
the blare of joyous band music, the scream of whistles, the 
crash of drums and cymbals, the clang of bells, and the “dull 
roar of reverence” from the heart of Japan. The heir ap- 
parent to the imperial throne of Japan is home again! 


The character of the reception accorded to the crown 
prince on the occasion of his return to Tokyo partook 
of similar impressive, auspicious, and thrilling events 
in the Occident, yet in the very midst of its spontaneity, 
with which the roars of “Banzai’’—strictly forbidden by 
the police—swelled and reverberated over, under, 
around, and through the atmosphere surrounding the 
potential ruler of the Empire, it was distinctly different. 
Forbidden at the last moment to break down the high 
walls of custom in the matter of voicing their enthusi- 
asm, the eager multitude—perhaps the greatest ever 
gathered along a given route in the history of Japan— 
were no more able to restrain themselves than the 
waves of the sea. 


R. W. Boypen, AMERICAN OBSERVER OF THE REPARA- 
TIONS CoMMISSION, who has been playing an important, 
if seldom noted, part in the economic negotiations that 
have been under way in Europe, has made a decision of 
far-reaching importance as to the number of gold marks 
that Germany must pay France in redemption of 
France’s loans to Belgium. Mr. Boyden was made arbi- 
trator after a financial conference in Paris early in 
August, in which no agreement could be reached. Ger- 
many being required to pay Belgium’s debt to France 
and other allied nations who came to her financial aid 
during the war, this question arose as to payment of the 
debt to France: Should Germany pay a sum in gold 
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marks equal to the value of the number of franes loaned 
by France, as of the date of the loans, or a sum equal to the 
value of the francs that were loaned, as of the present ? 
The frane being seriously depreciated now, the turning 
over of the number of gold marks equal to the present 
value of the number of francs loaned by France to Bel- 
gium would have meant a serious loss to France in actual 
value. Mr. Boyden ruled that the rate of exchange of 
the franc on November 11, 1918, the day of the armis- 
tice, should be taken as the basis for determining the 
value to be paid by Germany. His decision is said to be 
satisfactory to France. She will receive, it is stated, 
more than 2,000,000,000 gold francs, or about twice as 
much as if she were paid on the basis of the present 
value of the franc. Incidentally, news of Mr. Boyden’s 
decision called from Senator Borah the statement that 
the American people are being systematically deceived. 
He meant, it is assumed, that America is in the center 
of European affairs without the American people being 


aflvised. 


Tue Lonpon Times recently printed appreciatively 
the excellent words and spirit of President Harding’s 
letter to the Peace Arch Memorial Association, in con- 
nection with the opening of the International Peace 
Arch, the memorial erected near Blaine, State of Wash- 
ington, on the Canadian border. Both Americans and 
Canadians contributed to the building of this symbol of 
of the peace and good will that have existed between the 
two peoples for generations, and across the seas, as on 
this continent, there was warm accord in these words of 
the President: 

You have erected a temple of peace whose gates are never 
to be closed save by war. One century and more of peace 
with the British Empire, our relations of unbroken amity 
with Canada, the fact that the boundary line of 3,000 miles 
remains unfortified—these are testimonies that the world 
grows wiser and better. All mankind looks to this example 
and yearns to follow it. We are justified in believing that 
the time is at hand when it may take a long step in that 
direction. 


WHILE THE MOVEMENT FOR SOME SORT OF FEDERA- 
TION, political or otherwise, of the new Baltic States 
continues and meetings of leaders of the nations are 
held from time to time, not a great deal of progress ap- 
pears to have been made in the last two months. The 
late conference at Helsingfors seems to have been more 
or less abortive. In Lithuania, Latvia, and Esthonia the 
sentiment for federation is strong. But there is a con- 
viction among many interested in the project that 
Poland and Finland also should be embraced. That 
raises obstacles. Poland does not want to associate her- 
self with Lithuania. There is trouble, too, between Po- 
land and Latvia over territory, and a consequent ten- 
dency, it appears, toward unity between Lithuania and 
Latvia is in opposition to Polish views. In Finland and 
Esthonia, on the other hand, is to be found a consider- 
able Polish tendency. A writer in the Christian Science 
Monitor, looking at the situation from the vantage 
ground of Riga, thinks that the immediate step is a con- 
cert between Lithuania, Esthonia, and Latvia. It is 
reported that a conference of representatives of these 
States will be held shortly in Reval. 
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SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS IS BEING MADE in the negotia- 
tions between Poland and the free city of Danzig, look- 
ing to the setting up of adequate machinery for han- 
dling their economic and other relations. Agreement has 
been reached, it is learned, as to the payment of railway 
fares, customs duties, and similar charges in Danzig in 
the monetary medium of either Danzig or Poland. Ar- 
rangements also have been made as to means of handling 
customs and as to division of customs influence. Fur- 
ther, understandings have been formulated as to the 
rights of the Polish minority in the free city, schools, 
naturalization, passage of the frontiers, navigation by 
sea and river, postal machinery and telegraphic com- 
munication. Various other questions are in process of 
settlement, and certain other questions that have been 
more troublesome will be referred to the League of 
Nations for settlement. Among these latter questions 
is that of division of the railroad. 


JUST PRIOR TO THE MEETING of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations, the Societies for Moral Progress met 
in Geneva in the hope of exercising their influence in 
the development of the League. Their provisional pro- 
gram included discussion of the following topics: 

Should a parliament of nations be created? Should 
the League be universal or limited? Legal ways to safe- 
guard the rights of peoples to dispose of their own sort; 
obligatory or facultative jurisdiction between States; 
simultaneous disarmament of the States; liberty of 
traffic between States belonging to the League; unity of 
economic policy of the League (distribution of raw ma- 
terials, unification of currency, etc.); hygienic meas- 
ures; colonial administration; necessary psychological 
bases for the prosperous development of the League; 
methods of social pedagogy to implant the League into 
the mentality of the peoples; the problem of a conscious 
and methodical progress of humanity; tasks of a party 
of humanity; and tasks of an eventual press for the 
League of Nations. 


Ir is ANNOUNCED that The Hague Court of Arbitra- 
tion opened its sittings October 3. The issue presented 
at that time was the controversy between France and 
Peru relative to the claims of French Nationals against 
the South American republic. 


NOTWITHSTANDING TILE LONG-ESTABLISHED FRIEND- 
sHIP between the American and Canadian peoples, 
recent dispatches from Toronto indicate that Canada is 
on the eve of a general political campaign in which the 
often-recurring question of economic relations with the 
United States will be important. Announcing early 
this month that he will dissolve the Canadian Parlia- 
ment sometime before the first of the year, Premier 
Meighen said that in the appeal to the people the tariff 
question will be foremost. One dispatch states his view 
in these words: 


Mr. Meighen pointed out that during the last ten years 
many advances had been made toward reciprocal trade with 
the United States, but suddenly the Americans had changed 
their minds and now many Canadian products were practi- 
cally excluded from the American market. While not speak- 
ing in any spirit of hostility to the United States, he held 
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that we must guard jealously the industrial structure and 
integrity of the Dominion, and this could be done only by a 
tariff made by Canadians for Canadians and not resting on 
the insecure foundation of arrangements with the United 
States. He believed that in Canada, as in Great Britain, 
the time would come when, as in the United States, the 
farming community would be found stanchly supporting 
protection. 


TO THE OUTSIDE WORLD, all has been quiet along the 
Nile for some months, but late news sifting out of Cairo 
reminds us that the makings of possible future out- 
breaks still are to be found in Egypt. News dated 
September 4 states that on the Mohammedan New Year 
there were fresh pro-Zaghlul demonstrations. Address- 
ing his followers in the Mosque of Al Azhar, Zaghlul 
affirmed that he would welcome independence from what- 
ever source. He also has issued proclamations to the 
people, defending his policy and attacking the govern- 
ment. Some of the officials believe Zaghlul is attempt- 
ing to bedevil the authorities into action against him 
that will strengthen his hold upon his followers. Ap- 
parently, the government is at pains to guard against 
anything tending to inflame the people. An official 
denial has been made of reports that agreement has been 
reached that Egypt should bear part of the cost of de- 
fending her borders during the war. 


Sir Hervert SAMUEL’s REPORT to the British Govern- 
ment on conditions in Palestine during the past year 
shows that slightly more than one-tenth the present 
population is Jewish. Of a total of about 700,000, there 
are 76,000 Jews. Arabs and Mohammedans constitute 
the vast majority of the remainder. The task given 
under the British mandate for this territory is one of 
great complexities and equal romance. It is the estab- 
lishment of a system in which the Jews now in Palestine 
and those to go there will be able to erect for themselves 
a modern national home with their own national and 
racial institutions, without impairment of the rights of 
the Arab population. That would be no slight task at 
best; in a territory the size of Wales, exceeding diffi- 
culties will be encountered. There has been friction, of 
course, between the two peoples already ; but there seems 
to be strong hope that the holding of an even balance 
and the application of the simple rules of justice will 
gradually remove these vexations and lay a sure founda- 
tion. While the undertaking is being carried forward, 
the British must maintain a garrison for defense of the 
land, and it is costing them a pretty penny. Sir Herbert 
Samuel, reporting for the year ended June 30 last, said 
that a garrison of 5,000 combatant troops is held in 
Palestine at a cost of between $2,000 and $2,500 per 
man. The total charge imposed upon the British ex- 
chequer is 2,500,000 pounds per year. There also is a 
police force of 1,300 men and a gendarmerie of 500 
men is being organized, but it is explained that the civil 
administration costs the British nothing. Incidentally, 
of the new gendarmerie, 50 are to be mounted on camels. 


Rocking the boat in Panama has been deferred to a 
more convenient season. A growing number of papers 
seem to hope that the season is forever “closed.” 
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THE LETTER BOX 
257 SoutTH 4TH STREET, 
PuILavetpuia, Pa., September 5, 1921. 
Eprrok, ADVOCATE OF VEACE. 

Sir: In ApvocaTe or Peace for August, Charles F. Dole 
advances a “theory” concerning “justice,” and the AbVOCATE 
promises “an article expressing an opposing theory,” to ap- 
pear in a subsequent issue. Our sympathies to the writer 
assigned to the production of the opposing article. When 
one sets cut to demolish a “theory” founded upon history 
and common sense, his arguments only furnish additional 
demonstration of the soundness of the “theory” which was 
to have been demolished. 

From countless generations of savage ancestors we inherit 
a so-called “business system” (still functioning along cer- 
tain lines) which sets every man at his neighbor's throat. 
Under this system, other things equal, that man achieves 
the greatest “success” who bothers himself least about his 
neighbor's convenience and who devotes himself with the 
greatest singleness of purpose to the task of amassing for 
himself the greatest possible pile of things from whose en- 
joyment be may bar all others. 

Of course, in the early stages of this dispensation, murder 
and rapine were rampant, and men early found it desirable 
to set up artificial conventions restricting the free play of 
the natural human propensities. The notion of “property” 
was set up and a screen of quasi-sacredness was thrown 
around human life. Compliance with such restrictions was 
dubbed “justice,” and “justice” very naturally became a 
fetish with those who wished well to society. But the no- 
tion of “justice” can exist only in a community still but 
partially civilized. 

Happily a new dispensation, snapping its fingers in the 
face of “justice,” has come, and has come to stay. It is 
rapidly supplanting the ancient system, whose slogan is, 
“Buy cheap; sell dear”’—supplanting it not in response to 
the preachings of humanitarians and theorists, but by virtue 
of the law of competition, and because it gives to the man 
on the street better service at vastly less cost. 

For instance, the two million people of Philadelphia, act- 
ing as a unit, give not only to every citizen (however un- 
worthy), but even to the strangers within our gates, 
unearned and to all alike, all the street facilities we can 
use, and not one of us can get any more of such facilities by 
seeking to overreach his neighbor. Hence the tendency to 
overreach, the tendency to perpetrate “injustice,” has, to 
that extent, become atrophied by want of use. 

Again, the State of Vennsylvania maintains a_ public- 
school system, of which every child is not only permitted, 
but encouraged (if not even forced), to take advantage, 
without money and without price. 

The bachelor, with “no children to speak of,” may com- 
plain of the “injustice” of taxing him for the education of 
the children of other people; but he can so complain only 
if he forgets that the few dollars which the father of a 
family may save in cost of tuition by sending his children 
to the public schools are negligible When compared with the 
vast benefit which bachelor and father alike enjoy in being 
permitted to live in a community furnished with even such 
schools as the State, in its present purblind condition, sees 
fit to supply. 

The public-school system laughs the notion of “justice” to 
scorn, Are a child’s parents too poor to buy schooling for 
him? Must they set him to work in a coal mine to eke out 
the pitiful family income? 

“Justice” would insist that the family shall have such 
educational facilities as it can earn, and no more; but our 
“unjust” State says to the protesting millionaire, “Is thine 
eye evil because I am good? I will give unto this last even 
as unto thee.” 

So “unjust,” indeed, have we unconsciously become under 
the civilizing influence of the modern business system that 
if it came to a choice we should insist that the poor man’s 
child (rather than the millionaire’s) should enjoy the State- 
provided school facilities, and precisely because its parents 
fail to earn the price. Can it be shown that the parents 
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have brought themselves to poverty by drink and idleness? 
So “unjust” are we that we regard this as an additional rea 
son Why the child should be plucked away from them and 
set at the educational breast of this “unjust” State. 


“In a civilized community the terms “justice” (with its 
twin, “duty”) and “merey” will be as meaningless as the) 
would be in a happy family today. 

And our civilization is being inevitably and rapidly ae 
complished by the irresistible push of universal demand 
not any general and altruistic demand for a new order of 
society, but the selfish demand of each one of us for better 
service for himself, at lower cost. 

An old hymn says: 


“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.” 


Joun C. TRAUTWINE, JR 


THE MILWAUKEE LEADER, 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., ugust 31, 1921. 
Ieprror, ADVOCATE OF VEACE. 

Sir: We would appreciate discovering how you would 
reconcile your editorial sentiments on the American attitude 
toward Hungary with the enclosed excerpts from the suave 
confession of Captain Gregory of his embezzlement, treach- 
ery, and generally unblushing exemplification toward Hun- 
gary of “the finest purpose of the best American intelligence 
and character.” 

Would it be impertinent to suggest that the ApvocaTEe o1 
PEACE Closely read The Freeman on the Bryce lectures and 
related tepics before opening the floodgates of national self 
glorification in foreign policy? 

Yours, ete., CARL HAESSLER, 

Bachange Editor. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


QUEEN Victoria. By Lytton Strachey. The New Republic 
edition. Harcourt, Bruce & Co.. New York. I’p. 424; 


bibliography, 425-429; index, 451-454. Illustrations. 


This is the sort of biography that lingers in the mind 
always. Reading it, one gathers into the memory pictures 
that time does not dim. Excellently written, having for its 
basis an apparent wealth of earnest research, the book yet 
is compact of that vivid quality that the newspapers some- 
times achieve in what they call their human-interest stories. 
In this country, where the human-interest newspaper story 
about the great and the lowly is a national institution, 
every man’s mind has a store of intimate pictures of the 
great—a store which he usually does not realize that he 
possesses. Strachey’s book is a store of such pictures done 
with a skill that is rare, and all of them pictures of one of 
the most fascinating figures of the nineteenth century—a 
figure probably destined to loom forth in the chronicles to 
be written as does that of Elizabeth, when we look back 
upon old England. What is more, the pictures are offered 
in such reliable sequence that together they are an arresting 
record of the life and of the real nature of this remarkable 
woman. 

Here is a picture of the meeting between George IV and 
the little seven-year-old Victoria: “The old rip, bewigged 
and gouty, ornate and enormous, with his jeweled mistress 
by his side and his flaunting court about him, received the 
tiny creature who was one day to hold in those same halls 
a very different state. ‘Give me your little paw,’ he said: 
and two ages touched. Next morning, driving in his 
phaeton with the Duchess of Gloucester, he met the Duchess 
of Kent and her child in the park. ‘Pop her in,’ were his 
orders, which to the terror of the mother and the delight of 
the daughter were immediately obeyed. Off they dashed to 
Virginia Water, where there was a great barge full of 
lords and ladies fishing, and another barge with a band: 
and the King ogled Feodora and praised her manners, and 
then turned to his own small niece. ‘What is your favorite 
tune? The band shall play it.’ “God save the King, sir,’ 
was the instant answer. The Princess’ reply has been 
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praised as an early example of a tact which was afterwards 
famous. But she was a very truthful child, and perhaps it 
was her genuine opinion.” 

And this picture of her meeting with her cousin Albert, 
after she had insisted with deep sincerity that she cared 
not even to hear of the old project for their marriage, nor 
to hear of marriage at all: “Albert arrived, and the whole 
structure of her existence crumbled into nothingness, like 
a house of cards. He was beautiful; she gasped: she knew 
no more. Then in a flash a thousand mysteries were re- 
vealed to her; the past, the present, rushed upon her with 
n new significance; the delusions of years were abolished 
and an extraordinary, an irresistible, certitude leaped into 
being in the light of those blue eyes, the smile of that lovely 
mouth. The succeeding hours passed in a rapture. She was 
able to observe a few more details—the ‘exquisite nose,’ 
the ‘delicate mustachios and slight, but very slight, whiskers,’ 
the ‘beautiful figure, broad in the shoulders and a_ fine 
waist... She rode with him, danced with him, talked with 
him, and it was all perfection. She had no shadow of a 
doubt. He had come on a Thursday evening, and the fol- 
lowing Sunday morning she told Lord Melbourne (to whom 
she previously had been pouring out her objections to mar- 
ringe) that she had ‘a good deal changed her opinion as 
to marrying. Next morning she told him that she had 
made up her mind to marry Albert. The morning after that 
she sent for her cousin.” 

And these two pictures of her old age: “During her 
youth and middle age smoking had been forbidden in polite 
society, and so long as she lived she would not withdraw 
her anathema against it. Kings might protest; bishops and 
ambassadors, invited to Windsor, might be reduced, in the 
privacy of their bedrooms, to lie full length upon the floor 
and smoke up the chimney-—the interdict continued. ‘ 
In April, 1900, when she was in her eighty-first vear, she 
made the extraordinary decision to abandon her annual 
visit to the south of France, and to go instead to Ireland, 
which had provided a particularly large number of recruits 
to the armies in the field (South African war). She stayed 
for three weeks in Dublin, driving through the streets, in 
spite of the warnings of her advisers, without an armed 
escort: and the visit was a complete success.” 

There is more in this life of Queen Victoria, of course, 
then graphic pen pictures of the woman and queen. The 
movement of her time is outlined. But what makes the 
book valuable is not that outline, to be found in many 
volumes, but the pictures, for they are a delight in them- 
selves and at the same time they invest some of the events 
of the Victorian era with a vitality and spirit. 
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THE Mirrors OF WASHINGTON. Anonymous. G,. P. Putnam's 
New York and London. 1921.) Pp. I-X1, 1-256. 
Fourteen cartoons by Cesare and fourteen portraits. 


Sons, 


It is one thing to take pen in hand and write what one 
thinks of the notables of the land, freely and directly; it is 
another thing to note the success of the effort and to deter- 
mine to duplicate it. For in the first case the probabilities 
tend to simplicity, accuracy, and lack of self-consciousness : 
and in the second case the probabilities tend to striving for 
effect, and to the seeking of the thing that, put into words, 
will start tongues wagging. This fact marks the great dif- 
ference between the Mirrors of Downing Street and the later 
book which has attracted such wide attention, The Mirrors 
of Washington. Without meaning to be harsh, it must be 
said that the author of the latter book often seems to have 
been more intent upon being clever and novel than upon 
painting a picture. 

The best mirror, the most faithful mirror, is that of Presi- 
dent Harding. It may not be a faithful mirror a year hence, 
or even today. The sketch was written some months ago, 
soon after Mr. Harding entered the White House, and it pic- 
tures him as he was then and he had been previously. There 
will be those who will make the sound point that in the first 
year of incumbency of the presidency a man may change 
mightily; or rather, that he will change mightily in the 
Visible qualities, under the pressure of incalculable respon- 
sibility. So, the mirror of Mr. Harding may be taken with 
some reservations, but as a portrayal of the old Harding it 
is excellent. It reveals him as an honest, kindly man, not 
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given to producing new ideas, and not overly receptive of 
new ideas from others; a man accustomed to traveling the 
easy road of the standardized and conventionalized ; a man 
reflecting in his views of life and his values of life the very 
comfortable atmosphere of the prosperous town in the pros- 
perous Ohio Valley in which Mr. Harding has spent his life. 
That may be accepted for the time being. 

In the sketch of Mr. Wilson, the author used a trick mir- 
ror. The merit of the Wilson article is its novelty. Looking 
into the mirror that he held up before Mr. Wilson's austere 
Scotch Presbyterian personality, we see something that we 
never have noticed before in all the mass of critical esti- 
mates of the man. It in a word, a coward. The man 
whose favorite form of fighting, as most of us have under- 
stood, was the pitched battle is a coward. The hypothesis 
for the argument is that Mr. Wilson, after a short experi- 
ence, abandoned the rough and tumble of practice of the law 
to become a teacher. He dreaded the rough contacts of life, 
we are informed. The average man’s acquaintance, we 
fancy, will quickly bring to mind a number of men of his 
personal acquaintance who quit the law for reasons that 
have no resemblance at all to cowardice. But apart from 
that, the discerning are likely to see Mr. Wilson’s abandon- 
ment of ihe law another manifestation of unwillingness to 
work with others on the plane of equality, and perhaps of 
his hatred of compromises, for the most successful practi- 
tioner of the law today is more or less a skilled compromiser ? 

Possibly, in a mood of poetic justice, the author of the 
Mirrors of Washington also uses a trick mirror in dealing 
with Mr. Wilson’s arch-enemy, Senator Lodge. He is “the 
scholar in politics” become a sort of charnel house, through 
constant subversion of the higher standards to considera- 
tions of partisan nature, or to low sectional and personal 
hatreds. It is rather strange that among those who know 
Senator Lodge and who, generally, realize and deprecate his 
tendencies to extreme partisanship and to spleen, it has not 
been discovered that the worth of the man and the states- 
man still is sufficient to overcome these defects. A man of 
the character painted in the Mirrors of Washington would 
hardly enjoy, we believe, the personal esteem in which Sen- 
ator Lodge is held by the large majority of those who know 
him well. 

In the Root sketch, quite inadequate, the trick mirror was 
used less often, and in that of Bernard M. Baruch it is not 
used at all. As in the Harding article, the effort seems to 
have been primarily to portray the subject, and the result 
adds to the regret one feels after reading such articles as 
those on Mr. Wilson and Senator Lodge. One regrets that 
the author did not Keep his eve on each of his subjects in- 
stead of allowing it to wander at times to the crowd and its 
taste for blood. For the Baruch article confirms the impres- 
sion gained from the Harding article that the book could 
have been much more meritorious. No more brilliant and 
penetrating portrait of a public man has been written in 
recent times than that of Bernard M. Baruch in the Mirrors 
of Washington. To read it is to know the man. 

The impression is gathered as one passes toward the mid- 
dle of the and on to the end that the author grew 
Weary or was in haste to get his production in print. The 
Harvey article is inadequate: the House and Hughes articles 
only fairly good: the somewhat acidous Hoover article but 
a little better than the average critical study of the man, 
and those on Borah, Penrose, Johnson, and Lansing rather 
ordinary. That on Senator Knox is somewhat better than 
the general run of those of the lesser celebrities. This inter- 
esting book savors a little too much of the “smart elect” to 
satisfy as it might have been made to do. 
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Tue TIso_atTion PLAN (non-intercourse), with 
the Covenant. By William H. Blymer. 
1-146. Preface: index. The Cornhill 
Boston. $2. 


Annexes on 
Pp. I-XXVI, 
Publishing Co., 


This is a new edition of the work issued in 1917, dealing 
with the plan for general disarmament of the nations and 
compulsory arbitration with those nations that refuse to 
conform subjected to the penalty of non-intercourse by all 
the other nations. Mr. Blymer states with vigor the faults 
as he sees them in the League covenant. 
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